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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
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* Tt is better to be lost than to be saved all alone.’ 
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A THOUGHT. 


'—Henri Amiel. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


to one’s self and the rest of men shut out? 


than that, with a share in the common doom» 


Than to bask and smile content, with never a fear and doubt, 


In the vast, vast Paradise space with the countless flowers abloom. 


f To lie by the River of Life and see it run to waste, 
To eat of the Tree of Heaven while the nations go unfed, 
To taste the full salvation—the only one to taste— 


To live while the rest are lost—O, better by far be dead! 


For to share is the bliss of heaven, as it is the joy of earth, 
And the unshared bread lacks savor, and the wine unshared lacks zest, 
And the joy of the soul redeemed would be little, little worth, 


If, content with its own security, it could forget the rest. 
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Church Equipment. 








INCINNAT! BE 
Q@indinns” Ht 
beset 1 soe DEL 


MENEELY 
WEST TROY” 4 Sapanel 
for Charches, Scucols, etc., also Chimes 
and Peais. For2aore than half a centan’ 
noted for yaperiority over all others. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHURGH BELLS x zit 
PUREST BELL METAL, LLS AND TIM.) 
















md for Price and Catalogue. 
“McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


BELLS 


*teel Alloy Wy aes! sae Belle 8@-Send for 
talogue. L. & CO., Hillsboro, 0, 


2B A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Va Established 1780. 
] Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


| Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
| Ostermoor & CO., "Wow Yorks my. 


























IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo! 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 








Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 
BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY 8S. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
BO Rose St., New York. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 





CHURCH | Established 1827. 
oO R Cc ANS Correspondence Invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our; with our wholesale 
we are 

tosell CARPETS foruse 

in CHURCHES at man- 

ufacturers’ prices. We 

solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0, 


G58 Washington St, wsiScon'se., Boston. 












Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eught words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Furnished house, delightfully situated in Portland 
Me., for rent through yp and August. Rates reason- 
able. Address 27 Pine Street. 





World’s Fair Booms.—Three rooms to rent by 
week for fair season at my Chicago home. Rate, 
#1.00, $1.50, $2.00 per day according to location. House 
23 miles from grounds. Quiet, pleasant street. Quick 
transit, elevated, cable or steam cars. Address Geo. M. 
Herrick, 2 22 C ongregi ational House, Boston, or 4234 Cham- 
plain Av enue, Chicago. 


World’s Fair Guests.—I still have open dates for 
rooms in my own home. Quiet, safe locality, qoaves- 
ient to fair grounds. #1.50 per day each room. Rev. G 
S. Rollins, 7231 Union Ave., Englewood, Il. 


To Let.—For the summer, a nicely furnished suite 
of six rooms, with modern conveniences, in the classic 
city of Cambridge, Mass., ten minutes’ walk from the 
colleges, desirable ras corns very reasonable terms. 
Address (Rev.) E, L. Gulick, 101 Hammond Street. 


Child Life on a Farm.—A healthy, happy sum- 
mer home for children, in Western assachusetts, 
under the care of an experienced teacher. Instruction 
given if desired. Best of references. Address “ F, care 
Congregationalist.’ 


Any Orthodox Congregation in need of a faith- 
ful stor, regularly ordained, ripe experience, good 
health, small family, for temporary or protracted serv- 
ice, with first-class pemeree, ean hear of such an 
one by addressing Rev. C. H. 8S., 2307 Barclay Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Rev. Will C. Wood, engaged in Boston, publishing 
a book, can preach Sabbaths, or for the season. Other 

service according to circumstances. Boston, 77 Revere 
street 


Clergymen, Teachers, Students & Families 


who wish to on a pleasant, restful vacation, Camp- 
ing by the on CAPE Cop, should address— 
Manager of Ballston Heights, Box 141, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 


For $pecial Rates to 


Chautauqua and Chicago 























From New England 








with stop-over at CHAUTAUQUA. Address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Railroads and Excursicns. 


CALS FAR 


THE 
PERSONALLY STONs. 
ee SURSs! 
FOR SARTIOUCARS. 
JUDSONA.CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Ejectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 











GREAT 


ROCK 
ISLAND 


x a ar 
Veryi important changes have | 
recently been made in round-} 
trip California tickets. 
We are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and} 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route, 
Cuicaco, Iu} 











COUNCIL 





THE Direct route | Chicago & North-Western | EquipPeD WITH 
: Railway Offices 


BETWEEN CHICAGO 








AND OMAHA 208 Clark St., CHICAGO MODERN RAILWAY 
423 Broadway, NEW YORK 
4 TRAINS DAILY 5 State St., BOSTON, MASS. APPLIANCES 





BLUFFS 


THE BEST OF ALL 
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Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOV. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East MTH STRERT, N. ¥. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
T: Ashburton P1., 





Boston, Mass.: New York, ‘ + 
Chicayo, Lil.; and Los Anyeles, Cal. lW-pa.od 
Agency Manual! tree. EVeReT? O. Fisk & +0 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 
Fall term opens Wedn y, Oct. 4 For circuiars 
address, EDWUND H. BENNETT. Dean 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. Summer Pupils re- 
ceived. REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narrayansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 7, 1893. 
ddress Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 




















NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
#600 a Year. no extras. Limit, 30 ey 
American boys are famous for being bumptious and 
empty. Parents “ bring them up” at home. 
My pamphbletargues the question. Free; avd parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 
Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. A select and 
limited school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s pay and receive 
constant personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, 
Principal. 


NEW HATIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SET1- 
yrs, 4 and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $2004 year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 
— for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 

odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medical Preparatory Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, REV. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N.Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 


1893. Send for Catalogue. 
E. 8. TRISBEE, D. D., President. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADETIlY 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Athlet- 
ics encouraged. Careful Training. Home Influences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


PRIVATE TUTORING. 
A few students can receive private instruction dur- 
ing the vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French, 
or Mathematics. Healthful school town, 1,000 feet 
above sea levei. Good board in hotel or private 
families. Teachers of over 10 years’ experience. 
Preparing students for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable, F.D. LANE, Professor 0! Mathematics, 
Ashburnham Mass. 


HORTHAND fresiferpervcai 

by mail or personally. 
ituations procured all Bis when competent. 
end for circular. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y 

Bookkeeping, Penmanship & Spanish thoroughly taught. 


AMHERST COLLECE. 
Examinations for admission to Amberst College will 
be held in the School Committee Rooms, Mason Street, 
Boston, commencing June 22d, at 9 o'clock A.M. an 
continuing two days. EDWARD B. MARSH, Registrar. 


Founded by S$ Cart FaELtTen, 
Dr. Eben Tone. OF MU | . Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 
In addition to its unequalled musical advantages. 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Llocution, the Fine Arts,and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably uipped Home affords « 
safe and inviting residence for lad 
dar Free. RANK 














hrcnyme Calen- 
. , General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 








This litt?e tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing’’ in its present form have 


Method of | 
Giving $2.30; 35 copies: 3 HO. —" 


For sale at the office of the Congregationaiist, Boston. 


The 
* Harris” 








‘feeds. 1x) aera, 
Jack, Jr. 


By SALLty CAMPBELL. Pp. 348. Price $1.50. 





This book is for boys. The author knows 
all sorts and conditions of boys very thor- 
ongnty ene has made use of her knowledge 
to bring into this book a number of very 
lifelike characters. The story relates how 
two street Arabs, Jack and Jack, Jr., form 
a friendship which proves very helpful to 
both in the Christian life on which they 
soon enter. Jack loses bis life in the at- 
tempt to save a clerk in the store where 
he is employed as errand boy, and Jack, 
Jr., is left alone. He finds friends who 
send him to school, and the aey of his 
school life, with its record of manly Chris- 
tian character and kindly helpfulness. 
forms the larger part of the book. Every 
boy who reads it will be sure tu profit by it. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





CKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


B 
THE VANDUZEN & TIFT 60., ec ingot Copper 
Sramaged gud, pes AGU, 
t Rotary Yoke, Wheel and hay a 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed 


. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 





Grand Organ for Sale 


Suitable for church or hall, at a great bargain. Built 
by E. & G. G. Hook & Hastings. Blown by Hydraulic 
Engine. Pipes voiced in a 4-inch wind pressure. Three 
manuals or keyboards and a pedal of two and one- 
half octaves. 

This is a RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
on application to 


P. 0. Box 1093, Providenee, R. I. 


SOME pa-K 
SIC BOK 


“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY”’ by Geo. F. RootandC.C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS” Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this bouk contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price 31.0. “GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A smal! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents. Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’’, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


— PUBLISHED BY-—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAG” 


Can be examined 














Amory H. Bradford, D. D., 


Montclair, N. J., Congregational Church, says | 
of BEECHER’s BIBLE STUDIES: “ It is one of th 
very best works which has ever come from Mr. | 
Beecher’s fertile brain. It is learned enough 
for the scholar, and popular enough for the 
| average layman... . Its spirit is reverent and 
| devotional, and it is distinctly positive and con- 
a in its method.” (Cr 8vo, 438 pp., 
*) 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


47 KE. 10th St., New York. 











WE publish the best Books for 


Sunday 
School 
Libraries 





als 
*% 


A few recent ones are: 


Billow Prairie. 
By Joy ALLISON. Price $1.50. 
A story of crude, struggling frontier life. 


The Boy Convict of Bermuda. 
By MARGARET FE. WINSLOW. Price $1.25. 
Pleasantly told, giving much information regarding 
Bermuda. 


Brian’s Home. 

By FANNY E. NEWBERRY. Price $1.50. 

“All the leading characters are interesting.’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 


Dr. Lincoln’s Children. 

By KATE W. HAMILTON. Price $1.00. 

“A healthfully instructive story without failing to 
be spirited and amusing.”’— Congregationalist. 


Marjoribanks. 
By ELVIRTON WRIGHT. Price $1.25. 
A unique and helpful story for girls. 


Miss Malcom’s Ten. 

By MARGARET E. WINSLOW. Price $1.50. 

Few books put so definite teaching in so interesting 
form. 


Nakoma. 
By Rev. GEORGE HUNTINGTON. 
A story of frontier life. 


Neighbors in Barton Square. 
By ALICE Eppy Curtiss. Price $1.50. 
A beautiful and pathetic story for girls. 


Price $1.50. 


The Pony Expressman. 
By J. H. COWAN. Price $1.50. 
A wide-awake story for boys. 


Richard Bruce: or, The Life That Now Is. 
By CHARLES M. SHELDON. Price $1.50. 
Strong, manly character is here portrayed in an in- 
tensely interesting manner. 


The Silver Cross and Miss Marigold’s 


Tithes. A Book for the King’s Daughters. 
By ALICE Eppy CURTISS. Price $1.50, 


Some Christian Endeavor Saints. 
By Rev. F. E. CLARK, D. D. Price $1.00. 
Fresh and forcible essays on everyday living. 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





A NEW BOOK BY A BANK PRESIDENT. 





A TOUR ROUND MY LIBRARY, 


WITH SOME OTHER PAPERS. 


277 


By B. B. COMEGYS, - - 


PAGES. ILLUSTRATED 


WITH PHOTOGRAVURES ON STEEL. 
President of the Philadelphia National Bank. 


CONTENTS. 


The Thought of the Library. 
A Preliminary Glance. 

The Thought of the Tour. 
The Library. 


On the 


The Rev. Dr. Moses Law. 
Improvement of 
Church Services. 


How to Deal with the Wednes- 
day Evening Prayer Meet- 


The Givard College. 

The Bible: What it is—How 
to Study it. 

The Young Man: What can 


bg merican First-Class ing. He do? What shall He be? 
Sir Walter Scott How to Promote a Revival of | The Uneducated Employed. 

3 ‘ Religion. : 
Bulwer. : Some Principles of Safe 
John Todd. The Place of the Hymn in Banking. 


Dean Stanley. 

Jacob Abbott. 
HenryAlford—Albert Barnes. 
Frederick D. Maurice. 

A Memory of the East. 
Athens and St. Paul. 





do it. 


Social Worship. 
The Holy Communion. 
The Crucifixion. 
An Easter Talk. 


The Sunday-school Teacher’s 
Work: What it is—How to 


Sent postpaid, to any address, on receipt of One Dollar, by Gzo. 8. FERGUSON Co., Publishers, 15 N. 7th St., Phila. 


A Nutional Bank Currency 
without the Security of 
United States Bonds. 


How to Treat Your Banker. 
The Merchants’ Fund. 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
By E. E. HALE. 


A New England Boyhood. 


By Epwarp Everett HAtg, author of *‘ East 
and West,” “Sybil Knox,” “‘ The Man With- 
out a Country,” etc. With six illustrations. 
1 vol., 12m9, cloth, $1.00. 


In this volume we have a delightful account of Dr. 
Hale’s boyhood. The very <ubject of the book has been 
an inspiration to the venerable author, for it has been 
the means of renewing his youth as he recalled these 
early New England days. The illustrations have been 
made by Dr. Hale’s sous, who are perfecting their art 
studies in Paris. 





By GRANT ALLEN. 
The Scallywag. 


A novel. By GRANT ALLEN, author of “ For 
Mamie’s Sake,” “‘ Blood Royal,” ete. 1 vol., 
12m0, cloth, $1.00. 


The sort of scallyvwag Mr. Grant Allen paints in this 
story is the favorite hero of romance—the well-meaning, 
good-hearted but impractical young fellow whom 
mothers dread and daughters adore. There is every 
reason to believe that this will be the author’s most 
popular novel, 








A new volume in 
The Popular “Unknown” Library. 


A Father of Six. 


By N. E. Potarreko. Translated by W. 
GavussEN, B. A. 1 vol., cloth, unique bind- 
ing, 50 cents. 





A strange, pathetic story, of strong interest and re- 
markable literary merit. Simple in construction, but 
real and true to the awful life it describes. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


UNNY-SIDE SONGS. 
For SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The LATEST & BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 

&30.00 per 100. | Add 5c. per copy if ordered by mail. 

————e | Specimen pages free on request. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 

76 FE. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va- 
pors. Economical and health- 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur- 
able. 


For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and 
wooden structures ofall kinds, and wher- 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon's Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 














Summer Camp for Boys, 
From July 6th to Aug. 3d. 


Camp Rindge. 


Cow Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., under the 
supervision of THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL TRAINING 
ScHOOL. Everything is done for the health, welfare 
and entertainment of the boy. Each tent is in 
charge of a regular instructor of the school. A 
physician is a resident of the camp. 


Send for Circular giving Full Description to 


HARRY ELLIS, Superintendent, 
Cambridge, [lass. 


in the United States, 


By Witu1aM A, Scott, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 12mo, $1.50. 


Vol. II. of the Library of Economics and Poli- 
tics. Edited by Prof. Richard T. Ely. 
This ts a work whic’ deals with one of the most im- 

portant phases of American finance. Perhaps ther- is 

no field of financial investigation in the United States 
whica has been so neglecied. The work will be of 
practical importance to all those wh» are « nceerned 
with investments, as well as to scholars interested in 
our financial history and institutions. 


Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


By Cu. PIEPENBRING, Pastor and President of 
the Reformed Consistory at Sttassburg. 
Translated by Prof. H. G. Mitchell of the 
Boston University. 12mo, $1.75. 
This book is regarded by competent authorities as 

the briefest and clearest exposition of the subject as yet 

rodu ed. It will prove invaluable to students of the 
ible and to all who are interested in the latest re- 
searches in thevlogical science. 


The Independent Treasury 
System of the United 
States. 


By Davin KIN.tey, of the University of Wis- 
consin, 12mo, $1.50. 
Vol. I. of the Library of Economics and Poli- 
tics. Edited by Prof. Richard T. Ely. 
“A valuable and dispassionate discussion of the in- 


fluence of the Independent Treasury on business.’’— 
Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Philanthropy and_ Social 
Progress. 


Seven essays delivered before the School of 
Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Mass., by 
Miss Jane Addams, Father J. O.S. Hunt- 
ington, Robert A. Woods, Prof. Franklin 
H. Giddings and Bernard Bosanquet, with 
an introduction by Prof. H. C. Adams of 
Michigan University.’ 12mo, $1.50. 

“One of the most valuable volumes from the stand- 


point of the student of social economics recently 
brought out.’”’—Boston Traveller. 





Tr. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 














WORLD’S FAIR 


Collection of Patriotic Songs and Airs 
Of different Nations. 








51 Famous National Airs, of the 30 great nations. 
Among other countries represented are— 


America, Austria, Russia, 
England, Beigium, Portugal, 
France, Denmark, Norway, 
Germany, Scotland, Sweden, 
Holland, Ireland, Turkey, 
Italy, Spain, Finland, 
Wales, Greece Poland, 


United States of Brazil, 
Argentine Kepublic, 
Switzerland, 


Chili, Mexico, 
Peru, China, 
Bolivia, Japan. 


Bound with Illuminated Cover bearing engravings 
of the National Flags of each country in five colors. 


50 ets. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox and White Automatic Organs. Pianos 
exchanged or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C, Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO. - - - NEW YORK. 


Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 
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Dorothy the Puritan. 


By AUGUSTA CAMPBELL WATSON. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


The events contained in this new and pleasant 
romance occurred in the historical old town of 
Salem, Mass. The realistic pictures of life among 
the early settlers, witb a vivid and accurate descrip- 
tion of the witchcraft delusion which pervaded 
New England during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, are graphically interwoven with the 
romantic scenes of the story. Dorothy, the heroine, 
whose picture appears on the frontispiece, isa most 
lovable, womanly cha r, and her pathetic story, 
with its background tragic history, appeals 
deeply to the heart of the reauer. 


New Edition. 5th Thousand. 


The Old Harbor Town 


By AUGUSTA CAMPBELL WATSON. 
16mo, Paper Covers, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 
The scene of this story is laid in New London, 
Conn., during the early struggles of our country for 
independence. 


“A well-written sti ry, clever'y told, successfully con 
cluded and full of interest.”— The Churchman. 

“A fresh and charming love story; there is something 
very winning in ‘ The Old Harbor Town.’”’— Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


* Excellent in point of literary style—can be read with 
equal probt and pleasure.’ —Hartford Courant. 


Faith and Criticism. 


Essays by English Congregationalists. 
Small 8vo, Cloth, $2.00, 

Among the Contributors are—Prof. Bennett, Prof. 

Adeney, Kev. P Forsyth, Rev. Kric Lawrence, Rev. 
R. F. Horton, Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, Rev. F. H. Stead, 
Prof. Arinitage aud Thomas Raleigh. 
“A noteworthy manifesto. ... These essayists are full 
of the spirit of the new time. . . . The dominant tone of 
the essays is one of buoyant hopefuiness, of exultant, 
and one might say, ot daring faith.”— Christian World. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 

3I West 23d St., New York. 
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to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
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HERE is, as was to be expected, a 
claimant promptly on hand for the 
place in the list of the seven benev- 

oicnt societies to be made vacant by the 
union ef the New West Education Commis- 
sion and the American College and Edu- 
cation Society. It is the Ministerial Aid 
Society, and it well deserves a welcome. It 
would be hard to find for it a more effective 
pleader than its secretary, Rev. Dr. N. H. 
Whittlesey. The five-minute speech he made 
for it at Saratoga last week deeply moved 
the audience. It certainly is far from cred- 
itable that Congregationalists have hitherto 
allowed their ministers who are disabled by 
sickness and age to suffer for want of the 
necessaries of life. If we have the poor 
always with us, there are no poor who have 
a claim on the churches prior to those who 
have given their lives to the ministry and 
linger a while, too feeble to work. Dr. 
Whittlesey’s request is certainly reasonable 
to every minister to inform himself about 
the facts on this matter and to preach once 
in his life on the duty of the church to 
disabled ministers. If any minister feels 
unable to render this service to his brethren, 
Dr. Whittlesey is ready to do it for him, so 
far as his time and strength will permit. 


The New West Education Commission, we 
are informed by Secretary Bliss, several 
weeks ago decided to close at the end of 
the current school year the Phillips and 
Plymouth ward schools in Salt Lake City. 
The Burlington school is to be continued at 
least one year longer, the reasons given be- 
ing that the public schools furnish inade- 
quate accommodations in that district, that 
the school is doing an important religious 
and secial work, which should be continued 
till the results can be garnered into a church. 
The continuance of free private schools in 
Utah by the Congregational denomination 
is defended by Secretary Bliss for the reason 
that Mormonism is being revived and is re- 
asserting its old péwer to contro! masses of 
people. We gratefully recognize the effect- 
ive and noble work done by the New West 
in delivering that section of the country 
which is its especial field from the evils of 
Mormonism. We trust that its work will be 
continued in the new society of which it is 
soon to become a part, in the maintenance 
of academies and in primary schools where 
no public school system as yet exists. We 
hold, however, as we have always held, that 
no denomination, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, should be encouraged to maintain 
parochial schools where the public school 
system is already established. 


The committee on systematic benevo- 
lence made a suggestion to the General As- 
sociation of Massachusetts at its recent meet- 
ing which deserves careful consideration. 
The cost of maintaining district secretaries 
and agents to solicit money for our benevo- 
lent societies is a large sum in their expense 
account. That the necessary funds can be 


raised without that cost the Presbyterians 
seem to have proved. The committee, 
whose chairman, Dr. Mix, has had long ex- 
perience as a minister in our sister denomi- 
nation, say that the Presbyterian Church 
raises annually nearly $2,000,000 without 
any cost for collection. Standing commit- 
tees are appointed in the presbyteries, who 
make it their business to keep the subject 
before the churches, They diffuse informa- 
tion, suggest plans of systematic giving 
and strive to get every church to give to all 
the benevolent societies. We have in our 
denomination all the organization necessary 
to carry out such a plan successfully. With 
an efficient committee in the State associa- 
tion, and a committee in every local confer- 
ence and in every church, the work could be 
done with a more fair and reliable propor- 
tionate distribution than now. Why should 
not the churches take this work on them- 
selves instead of leaving the burden of rais- 
ing the funds to the societies whose proper 
business is to administer them? 


The Baptists, in their annual convention 
at Denver last week, voted, at the request 
of their publication society, to recommend 
an alternative course of study for Sunday 
schools, to include the whole Bible, on the 
inductive plan, beginning with the study of 
the life of Christ in chronological order. 
The society has already issued such a course 
on the life of Christ, as has also the Cong. 
S. S. and P. S., on the same plan as the 
Blakeslee lessons, Should the demand for 
lessons in this form increase, no doubt 
other denominations will do the same. 
The convention recommended that there 
be two grades of quarterlies and that an- 
other course be prepared for the primary 
department, to begin with the life of Christ 
and include selections from the whole Bible. 
These lessons for all three grades are to be 
issued in addition to those of the Interna- 
tional Series. Wenotice in the accounts of 
the discussion at the Baptist convention a 
mistake which very often appears. The 
chairman of the committee making the re- 
port stated that all appeals to the lesson 
committee to change the international sys- 
tem had failed. He was evidently ignorant 
of the fact that the system was, and con- 
tinues to be, the creature of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Convention, which has 
chosen a lesson committee with instructions 
to carry out that system. The committee 
has no power to change it. That power 
rests with the International Sunday School 
Convention, which holds its next triennial 
meeting in St. Louis the first week in Sep- 
tember. The whole matter ought to have 
ample discussion there and we hope the 
Sunday schools will be fully represented, 





The debt of literature to the Bible is often 
mentioned, but never adequately estimated. 
Many of our best stories owe to it the inspira- 
tion of their choicest thoughts and pictures. 
Donald G. Mitchell says that Washington Ir- 





ving once wrote him that he often found stimu- 
lant to work by reading the Scriptures. He 
said, ‘‘ [think I have waked a good many sleep- 
ing fancies by reading a chapter of Isaiah.” 








THE 0. H. M. 8. 

The American Home Missionary Society 
has advanced from the first to the third 
letter of the alphabet. Its field is still the 
entire country, but its name will henceforth 
define its mission, which is to plant and 
foster Congregational churches throughout 
the United States. 

It has not, at least in recent years, had a 
more inspiring and instructive anniversary 
than its sixty-seventh—at Saratoga last week 
—though a smaller number than usual 
profited by it. Perhaps one reason for the 
uplifting spirit of the meeting was the fact 
that its income last year exceeded by $67,000 
that of any preceding year. But another 
reason was that its speakers marshaled 
facts with unusual power and took such 
statesmanlike and comprehensive views of 
the situation as to inspire confidence in 
larger results of future work. Another rea- 
son was the earnest spiritual tone of the 
meeting, which reached its climax, as it 
ought to have done, in the closing session. 
An important step was taken in approving 
the plan to secure a closer union between 
the parent society and its auxiliaries, 
Whether or not this particular plan suc- 
ceeds, some plan must succeed, and this 
will open the way to the best plan. Con- 
ditions have greatly changed since the pre- 
viously existing relations were assumed, and 
the missionary work of some of the auxil- 
iaries has more than overtaken in some 
States the work of the parent society. It 
will be a surprise to many that Massachu- 
setts has the largest number of home mis- 
sionaries of any State in the Union, and 
that thirty-three of them preach in foreign 
languages, eight in all; that Maine comes 
next and Michigan third. All these are self- 
supporting auxiliaries, but their churches, 
not less than those in the West, need the 
stimulus of feeling responsible for the entire 
fiell, and of having the sympathy and sup- 
port of all the churches. Maine has claims 
on Oregon as great, perhaps, as Oregon on 
Maine. This, the most important work of 
our denomination, may be much strength- 
ened by closer unity without lessening in 
any degree its voluntary character or the 
independence of the auxiliaries. 

An increase of vollecting agencies was 
forcibly urged, and it seemed to be the gen- 
eral opinion that such an agency should be 
established at Chicago. We have no doubt 
that the parent society ought to have an 
office in that city as do the other societies, 
It would have been wise to have taken that 
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body and in every local conference and in 
every church to raise funds for all the soci- 
eties, and the degree of success of each 
should be kept before these bodies as an 
important and definite object. The Presby- 
terians have set us an example in this re- 
spect which it would be our wisdom and 
economy to follow. 

If this plan were adopted larger and more 
representative audiences would be found at 
the anniversaries of the societies. Pastors 
have somrtimes asked what benefit could 
come tu them from attending the Home Mis- 
sionary meetings. Those who went to Sara- 
toga last week found the answer to this 
question. The growth of our country in all 
the directions which put heavier responsi- 
bilities on the servants of Christ was felt by 
the listener as he could not have felt it from 
reading books or papers. All the problems 
which perplex pastors are included in the 
work of the society—the care of the chil- 
dren, the evening service, the Y. P. 8. C. E., 
the prayer meeting, the approach under new 
social conditions to those who have been 
beyond the reach of the church—and valu- 
able suggestions arise from the incidents 
told by workers in vastly varied fields. 
The atmosphere of such a gathering is 
stimulating and hopeful. The pastor and 
the lay member present can hardly help feel- 
ing that they share in a great work for the 
country and the whole kingdom of God and 
that they are united to a great company 
under an Almighty leader. Our Home Mis- 
sionary Society has had a prosperous year. 
May the record of it inspire its whole con- 
stituency to greater results next year. 


INTRENOHED PRESBYTERIANISM. 


In matters of doctrine the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States has finally been 
compelled to make a formal ehoice between 
a forward march with Christian scholarship 
and remaining where it was placed in the 
seventeenth century. It has chosen the lat- 
ter course, and the last three General As- 
semblies have spent most of their time in 
building seventeenth century fortifications 
to strengthen its position. 

It must be admitted that Presbyterians 
have had provocation to take this course. 
Their attention has been constantly diverted 
from doctrines to persons, and has been 
chiefly concentrated on Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs. To a profound scholarship, great 
diligence and traits of character which have 
won those who know him personally to 
warm friendship, he has joined an impa- 
tience approaching contempt for those who 
reject his teachings. Besides, he uses lan- 
guage with evident sincerity which some- 
times seems to involve contrad{ctions and 
which perplexes both friends and foes. 
When the Presbyterian Church was about 
to begin a dispassionate revision of its an- 
tiquated creed, he challenged and questioned 
its common sense by his famous inaugural 
address. No one can read that address or 
his book entitled ‘‘ Whither” without see- 
ing that they contain statements calculated 
to startle, irritate and offend. The teachers 
of Princeton, with other scholars, replied 
in much the same spirit. The Presbyterian 
Review, conducted up to that time by pro- 
fessers of both seminaries, which might have 
served admirably to present the different 
views of both in calm discussion, was dis- 





continued, and the two parties ranged them- 
selves for combat. 

The Princeton party, by the adroit use of 
the assembly at Detroit in 1890, obtained 
control of the situation and rallied to their 
support not only the more intelligent be- 
lievers in their views but those who had 
been indifferent till they were alarmed by 
the contempt with which Professor Briggs 
and some of his defenders spoke of doc- 
trines they cherished. Yet it is by no 
means fair to intimate that he has been 
tried by a mass meeting and that the most 
of those who voted against him in Wash- 
ington last week are ignorant of the ques- 
tions at issue. Many of his opponents are 
able and scholarly ministers and many of 
the lay commissioners are men of judicial 
minds and acknowledged strength of char- 
acter. The chief question before them, how- 
ever, was, What shall we do with Professor 
Briggs? They would gladly have avoided 
prolonging the conflict. If, at the last mo- 
ment, he would have acknowledged him- 
self beaten, they would have been content 
with their victory and have given him easy 
terms. But this he would not do, and what 
are the results? 

First: Professor Briggs is suspended from 
the Presbyterian ministry till he shall ac- 
knowledge that his differences of opinion 
from theirs are sins and repent of them. 
He is declared to be a dangerous heretic, 
who has violated his ordination vows and 
whose teachings “strike at the vitals of 
religion.” 

Second: Union Theological Seminary is 
placed under ban and its directors under 
censure, while its students will be refused 
aid from the churches and are given to 


understand that, so far as the influence of ° 


the majority goes, they may expect to be 
hindered from getting license and ordina- 
tion. The same treatment, somewhat more 
mildly expressed, is applied to Lane Sem- 
inary. 

Third: the New York Presbytery, the 
strongest in the denomination, is sharply 
rebuked, its judgment is declared erroneous 
and is reversed, while the Synod of New 
York is set aside and ignored. 

Fourth: a theory of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures has been declared and after a 
year of discussion deliberately reaffirmed, 
which a large number of ministers have 
formally repudiated as ‘‘ an interpretation 
of the standards which they never had 
borne and which on their face is impossi- 
ble.” Yet those whe refuse to accept this 
theory of the inerrancy of the original auto- 
graphs of the books of the Bible have been 
officially warned to surrender their ministry 
in the Presbyterian denomination before 
they are compelled to do so by judicial 
proceedings. 

Fifth: all effort to revise the Westminster 
Confession has been abandoned, though 
more than half the presbyteries—148 out of 
220—have expressed their desire for revision 
and many of the leading ministers have pub- 
licly declared that they do not believe the 
Confession in its present form. So eminent 
a man as Dr. T. L. Cuyler has affirmed that 
not one in a hundred believes in preterition, 
which is one of its fundamental doctrines. 
Yet those who do not believe these standards 
without reservation, and also the interpreta- 
tion put on them by the assembly’s votes, 
are declared to be unsound in doctrine and 


unworthy to retain their places as teachers 
in the church. 

By these seventeenth century fortifica- 
tions the Presbyterian Church has ip- 
trenched itself behind its seventeenth cen. 
tury standards. Is it likely that the conflict 
is ended? There may or may not bea di- 
vision, but the elements of division are pres- 
ent and active. It is better to await results 
than to predict them. But it is not neces- 
sary to accept all Dr. Briggs’s views in order 
to regard this trial as an offense against 
Christian liberty and the love of Christian 
truth. It is not likely that this verdict will 
change the views or greatly alter the teach- 
ings of any in the Church. The questions 
which are now pressing for answer will never 
be settled by heresy trials, which hinder dis- 
passionate judgment and turn men from 
prayerful search for truth to search for 
weapons to punish opponents. 





THE SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE. 


Almost every week our columns of church 
news furnish some illustrations of ways in 
which the evening service is made attract- 
ive. In one instance the minister makes it 
evangelistic, concentrating his efforts in ap- 
peals to the unconverted. In another he 
makes it instructive, giving lectures on cur- 
rent ethical topics or on books of the Bible. 
In another he employs a committee of men 
who provide the singing, issue printed invi- 
tations and manage all the service except 
preaching and prayer. In another the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society takes charge, with an 
address by the pastor, and in another the 
whole church takes active part, either ina 
prayer meeting or in brief testimonies after 
preaching. 

But the main facts in all these items of 
news is that the problem of the evening serv- 
ice can be solved only by making it different 
from that of the morning. The same people 
no Jonger, as a rule, attend in large numbers 
a second service on Sunday. which is in form 
and aim and character substantially a repe- 
tition of the first. Either the audience or 
the sermon or the worship or the entire 
order must be changed for the evening, or 
else the few faithful ones with the minister 
come from a sense of duty and the whole 
service is formal and wearisome. 

One experiment, so far as we have learned, 
has not been tried, which we believe in 
many places would be successful. Why not 
have a different minister for the evening? 
Good sermons improve by repetition. The 
preacher learns in the first delivery what 
points to strengthen and make emphatic. 
New illustrations come to him and often 
new light ontruth. The best place to finish 
a sermon is the pulpit, provided the preacher 
can use it after he has finished it. If, with 
his knowledge of his people, he could im- 
mediately preach it again, he would make 
it more effective. Whyshould not two min- 
isters of neighboring churches, with the con- 
sent of their standing committees, arrange 
for an evening exchange for three or six 
months? Often each would repeat the morn- 
ing sermon. Fuller acquaintance with their 
audiences night call occasionally for other 
discourses already prepared, The ministers 
would find new stimulus in the change. 
The congregations would get new views of 
truth. Closer fraternal relations between 
churches would be fostered. With more 
time for study and pastoral work both min- 
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isters might grow faster intellectually and 
spiritually and both parishes might be more 
thoroughly cultivated. 

The experiment has been tried in some of 
the smaller cities of general exchanges in 
the evening, ministers occupying different 
pulpits each Sunday. But this arrangement 
does not offer the advantages of the plan we 
have suggested. In many cases, doubtless, 
the plan would not be advisable. Where 
the minister is accomplishing a particular 
work with his own people and is already 
successful with the evening service it would 
not be wise for him to leave it to another. 
But we believe there are many cases where 
the experiment would be of benefit to all 
parties concerned. We hope it may be tried. 





GIBRALTAR FOR THE OANARIES. 


In the May Fortnightly Review there is an 
article by Captain Gambier, R. N., entitled 
An Exchange for Gibraltar, which possesses 
unusual interest. It suggests that England 
would do well to make an exchange with 
Spain, surrendering Gibraltar, which Spain 
is eager to regain, and receiving in return 
the Canary Islands, which cost Spain much 
trouble and expense, but from which she 
now receives no adequate return. The au- 
thor argues with clearness and force that 
the possession of the Canaries would be of 
very great advantage to England, while Gib- 
raltar is of little practical value to her, and 
that, if the giving up of Gibraltar should 
prove to involve also the abandonment of 
Malta, Cyprus and even Egypt, England 
would be greatly the gainer from the point 
of view of her highest military and com- 
mercial interests. 

The special significance of this paper to 
disinterested readers lies in its frank ac- 
knowledgment of the weakness of the Eng- 
lish army, its insistence upon the surpassing 
value to England of the (ape of Good Hope 
route to India, as compared with that 
through the Suez Canal, which in time of 
peace still would be as open to English ves- 
sels as it is at present, but which now, if she 
were at war, would be closed to her at once 
so that she would be forced to fall back 
upon the Cape route; and its argument that, 
once out of the Mediterranean, England’s 
risk of being involved in the international 
complications of the other European govern- 
ments would be much diminished. Cap- 
tain Gambier also shows that his proposed 
policy ought to result in the strengthening 
of England's power in India, this being much 
more important for her than the mainte- 
nance of her Mediterranean possessions, 
which, after all, he thinks, are retained at 
present for sentimental reasons more than 
because sound wisdom so dictates. There 
is something to be said on the other side and 
the article is likely to awaken unfavorable 
comment in England. But it possesses sig- 
nificance as evidence that among English 
naval officers the present Mediterranean pol- 
icy has some keen critics who are not afraid 
to speak out. It should interest readers 
everywhere because it suggests a possible 
and natural change in the European sit- 
uation which, if carried out, would alter 
England’s relation to France, Spain, Italy, 
Turkey and Russia considerably, and, by 
probably increasing national content and in- 
ternational good-will, might help to pro- 
mote the peace of Europe, an object which 





should have the sympathy of every Chris- 
tian and every intelligent person. 





GOD IN THE NATURAL WORLD. 

He must be blind and dull indeed to whom 
thoughts of God are not suggested by the 
natural world at any season and in almost 
any of its manifold phases. But just now, 
as the unfolding spring opens into the lux- 
uriance of summer, nature seems to most of 
us to speak louder and more clearly of God 
than at other times. It is not strange that 
in the ancient days, before God had revealed 
Himself to men through Jesus Christ, many, 
having no share in the special spiritual 
training of the chosen race, and conscious 
of a craving for God in their hearts, should 
have sought Him in nature and worshiped 
Him there in all sincerity. 

They recognized a truth which always 
should be admitted. Toknow our Heavenly 
Father truly He should be studied not only 
in His Word, in history, or even in Jesus 
Christ, but also in nature. This depart- 
ment of His wonderful self-revelation is less 
important comparatively than the others 
mentioned, but it must not be neglected on 
that account. Positively it is of vital con- 
sequence. Not to be open-eyed to the di- 
vine wisdom, care and love as they are 
taught by forest, flower and cloud, by bird 
and beast, and even by the countless pests 
with which farmer and gardener must stead- 
ily contend, is to miss one of the most use- 
ful and interesting lessons of life. 

Children and young people especially 
should be taught to see God in nature. In 
this age and this country there is small 
danger of their exaggerating this aspect of 
divine truth at the expense of others. And 
due attention to it—it is within the easy 
reach of the poorest or the most obscure— 
will make each day richer and happier, will 
bring God nearer, and will uplift and en- 
noble the heart and beautify the whole life. 

LE 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Memorial Day each year seems to grow 
sadder and, if such a thing is possible, more 
popular. While the holiday spirit is not 
wanting, with it all the feeling deepens that 
it is holy day. In our public schools the 
children are being taught to understand 
what it means, and in our colleges it would 
be well if a like interest were cultivated. 
To Harvard’s credit be it said that her 
undergraduates have revived the custom of 


assembling in Memorial Hall and listening 


to appropriate words of tribute to those 
who went out from ‘‘Fair Harvard.’”’ As 
one scans the reporis that come up from 
the land telling of tributes paid, flowers 
strewn, graves decorated and memories re- 
vived, here and there an event stands out 
with pecultar significance. Such were the 
seeking out and decorating the graves of 
the heroes of the Revolution buried in the 
cemetery at historic Concord, the decoration 
of Lafayette’s tomb by the Americans resi- 
dent in Paris and the visit of the Infanta 
Eulalie to the tomb of General Grant and 
her placing of a wreath of flowers upon 
the great leader’s grave. Here and there 
an orator attempted to wave the “ bloody 
shirt’? and revive the animosities of the 
war, but such tirades fall flat and excite 
disgust. The average man realizes that the 
time for sectional prejudice is over, that 





not every man who fought for the North 
was necessarily a demi-god nor every man 
that fought for the South a villain. Hence 
it is that, without any fanning of sectional 
flames or restirring of dying embers of 
hate, the North, as a whole, during the 
past week, has witnessed the removal of 
the remains of Jefferson Davis from New 
Orleans to Richmond, and abstained from 
denouncing the manifestations of affection 
for the leader who was so blind a leader of 
the blind. This absence of condemnation 
cannot be attributed to supineness or a 
changed estimate of the character and guilt 
of Mr. Davis. It is simply the full flower 
of that bud of Christian magnanimity voiced 
by Sumner and accepted by the North years 
ago, which protested against the hanging of 
Davis when he was captured and permitted 
his life to run out its course among the 
people who respected him. 


A revised official estimate of the attend- 
ance at the Columbian Exposition during 
the month of May makes the number of 
admissions 1,557,328, 1,077,233 of which 
brought in fifty cents to the management, 
Under the circumstances this is a better 
showing than was expected, and, despite 
much that has been said to the contrary and 
is now advised and predicted as a righteous 
rebuke for the directors’ greed and dishon- 
esty, it seems possible that the gate receipts 
and commissions from those holding con- 
cessions may enable the directors to settle 
with stockholders as well as with employés. 
The persistent opposition of all the foreign, 
and not a few domestic, exhibitors has had 
its effect upon the committee on awards, 
and it has receded somewhat from its posi- 
tion and agreed upon a system of judges, 
juries and decisions which will not leave 
the latter to an individual, nor practically 
confer about the same honors upon each ex- 
hibitor, both of which results were essential 
parts of the original scheme and naturally 
protested against by exhibitors. 


The suit of one Clingman to restrain the 
directors from closing the fair on Sundays 
was brought before Judge Stein and decided 
early last week by the granting of a tempo- 
rary injunction forbidding the directors to 
close the fair. The judicial decree was 
based upon the breach of contract by Con- 
gress when it retained $570,808 of the $2,500,- 
000 appropriation upon the acceptance of 
which by the directors Sunday closing was 
the condition, ‘‘such a breach of contract 
relieving the directors from the effect of the 
Sunday clause provided they return what 
moneys they received.”” Moreover, the judge 
cited the national and State bills of right 
granting the enjoyment of religious liberty 
as forbidding the imposition of any condi- 
tions respecting Sunday closing, and he 
questioned whether Christianity was im- 
bedded in the law and, if it were, whether 
it would then follow that the fair ought to 
be closed since there is such a .variety of 
opinion among Christians as to the proper 
way of spending Sunday. The suit brought 
by District-Attorney Milchrist before the 
United States Circuit Court was ably argued 
for two days, Chief-Justice Fuller not sit- 
ting with the court owing to illness in his 
family but Justice Brewer being present at 
one if not more sessions. The decision was 
postponed until the 8th, but a petition of 
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the district attorney asking for a tempo- 
rary restraining order that would close the 
gates on the 4th was denied. Had this been 
granted there probably would have been an 
ugly conflict between national and State au- 
thorities and there may be even when the 
higher court definitely speaks, if it decides 
against Sunday opening. The camel's neck 
is within the tent and it is doubtful whether 
it will ever be withdrawn. The indignation 
of Christian people is intense. Many who 
have planned to attend the fair are announc- 
ing the necessity of refraining from attend- 
ing in order to satisfy conscience. Opinions 
on this question, as indicated in our Current 
Thought department, are about equally bal- 
anced. 


President Cleveland has announced that 
he will call an extra session of Congress 
to legislate upon the monetary policy not 
earlier than the Ist nor later than the 15th 
of September, unless unexpected contin- 
gencies should necessitate. No one can 
read such a statement of trade conditions 
as is found in our Business Outlook, or 
scan the reports from the Interior telling 
of failing banks and corporations, or those 
from financial centers telling of continued 
wholesale exporting of gold, or hoarding of 
it, without being impressed with the peril 
which we as a nation face for our insane 
record of the past decade in our legislation 
relative to silver. As President Cleveland 
says: 

The time is at hand when representatives 

in Congress will be called upon to deal 
with a financial condition which is the only 
menace to the country’s welfare and prosper- 
ity. It is well for the people to take up the 
subject for themselves and arrive at their own 
conclusions as to the merits of a financial 
policy which obliges us to purchase idle silver 
bullion with gold taken from our reserve. 
One does not need the eye of a financier to see 
that this gold thus subtracted from the Gov- 
ernment’s stock is eagerly seized by other 
nations for the purpose of strengthening their 
credit at our-expense. It does not need the 
art of statesmanship to detect the danger that 
awaits upon the continuance of this operation. 
Already the timidity of capital is painfully 
apparent, and none of us can fail to see that 
fear and apprehension in monetary circles 
witl ultimately bring suffering to every hum- 
ble home in our land. ... The things just 
now needed are coolness and calmness in 
financial circles and study and reflection 
among our people. 
It is a pleasure to be able to say that 
light seems to be dawning upon the people 
of the South and West, whose representa- 
tives hitherto have been responsible for our 
present plight. 


Mr. Gladstone’s government had a major- 
ity of only twenty-two on an amendment to 
the home rule bill prohibiting the proposed 
Irish legislature to pass resolutions on sub- 
jects as to which they are forbidden to pass 
bills. The Liberals say that theirsmall ma- 
jority can be accounted for apart from the 
question atissue; the Tories, of course, claim 
to have reduced the Liberal lead in this in- 
stance by a full half. Another amendment, 
intended to abolish the office of viceroy of 
Ireland, has been defeated, and Mr. Glad- 
stone has accepted a third, that the right to 
interfere in hostilities between foreign com- 
panies be excepted from the powers of the 
Irish legislature. The Marquis of Salisbury 
has been exhorting the people of Ulster 
once more to resistance of home rule, and it 
would be only an illustration of history re- 
peating itself if such incendiary harangues 


should lead at last to popular disturbances 
much more serious than he probably would 
dare to recommend or desire to see, perhaps 
even causing.bloodshed. He is playing with 
edged tools and in the end his own, the 
Conservative, party may suffer from his con- 
duct more than the Liberals whom he is op- 
posing. . 


The arguments before the Bering Sea Tri- 


bunal of Arbitration in Paris have been con- 
tinued during the week, but no striking de- 
velopments have occurred. Sir Charles Rus- 
sell has concluded his presentation of the 
British case, claiming that jurisdiction over 
a foreign vessel may not be asserted outside 
of the territorial limits of a nation, and that 
no nation ever before has claimed property 
in free swimming animals, as the United 
States now has claimed it. He also urged 
the tribunal to take the ground that it can- 
not make law. Sir Richard Webster has 
been speaking since Sir Charles Russell fin- 
ished. Among the points attempted to be 
made by him are these, that the Russian 
ukase of 1799 did not close Bering Sea, 
that Chancellor Kent declares such closing 
contrary to international law, that in the 
Anglo-Russian treaty of 1825 Russia con- 
ceded England’s right in the non-territo- 
rial waters included in the ukase, that the 
term Pacific Ocean in the treaty included 
Bering Sea to the straits, that Mr. Blaine 
failed to prove that the Russian claim to 
exceptional jurisdiction in Bering Sea out- 
side of territorial limits had been admitted 
by England, and that Russia in fact never 
claimed exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea 
outside of territorial limits nor exclusive 
control over the fisheries. It will be some 
time before the tribunal finishes its work. 
At this distance each side appears to have 
introduced much irrelevant material into 
its plea. 


The situation in Hawaii has not essen- 
tially changed, though it continues to be 
extensively discussed. The letters of Mr. 
Nordhof to the New York Herald against 
annexation and favoring the deposed mon- 
archy have excited, and we believe justly, 
much indignation on theislands. They bear 
plain marks of partisanship even at this dis- 
tance. Commissioner Blount, now minister 
to Hawaii, has published his instructions 
from President Cleveland, but has kept his 
own counsel as to what he intends to do. 
So far he seems to have been fair to all par- 
ties. Ex-Minister Stevens has returned to 
this country and speaks strongly in favor of 
the provisional government and of annexa- 
tion to the United States, which that gov- 
ernment earnestly desires. Whether a pop- 
ular vote of the Hawaiians would approve 
of annexation, whether such a vote would 
fairly represent the interests of that nation, 
whether our Government could wisely ac- 
cept a proposal of annexation and whether 
the present provisional government is strong 
enough to endure are questions which may 
well wait for further consideration before 
they are finally decided. It is, however, 
plain that Hawaii has very great claims on 
the United States, both from its history and 
its present relations. These questions call 
for the earnest attention of our Government, 
while it is evident that we ought either to 
maintain the independence of the islands or 
to take them insome way under our care. 


IN BRIEF. 
A special ‘‘ nuptial edition ’”’ of a daily news. 
paper is a cheering sign that this is the month 
of June, although the season is backward. 





This is the season some churches are exam- 
ining their buildings for sufficient justification 
to announce, “ Church closed during the sum- 
mer for repairs.”’ 





Who will write the obituary notice of “ the 
synod,’ hitherto an important Presbyterian 
court? Brother Gray of the Interior would do 
it in the least conventional way. 





Andrew Carnegie believes that Great Britain 
and the United States some day will reunite. 
Lowell thought, ‘‘ We are worth nothing ex- 
cept as we have disinfected ourselves of An- 
glicism.” 





We have the authority of ex-Gov. John D. 
Long, a prominent Unitarian layman, for the 
statement that “in Unitarianism one word 
has become obsolete—there is no such thing 
as heresy.’’ 





Do not forget that one of the most impor- 
tant things in the public worship next Sun- 
day, Children’s Day, is a generous contribu- 
tion to the Sunday school missionary work of 
our Sunday School and Publishing Society. 





Many of the A.B.C.F.M. representatives 
can sympathize profoundly with that Presby- 
terian missionary who told the General As- 
sembly that he had traveled two-thirds the 
way around the globe to teld the church of its 
work on his field-and he was given just seven 
minutes in which to tell his story. 





The season of the year has come when for 
thousands the perplexing question on Sunday 
is, Bicycle or church? As the London corre- 
spondent of the Churchman says: ‘ Bicycling 
is [sic] become a serious menace to Sunday ob- 
servance everywhere.’’ Twocourses are open 
—to ignore or condemn, or to recognize and 
adjust. 





Behold how Christlike and beneficent are 
the workings of our laws respecting the Chi- 
nese! Mr. Jue Hawk, well-known among 
Christian Endeavorers for his eloquence and 
activity, does not dare to go to the Montreal 
Y. P. 8. C. E. Convention because once across 
the Canadian border he might not be allowed 
to return. 





At a recent installation service the pastor- 
elect remarked, ‘‘I am conscious that every 
Sunday my mother prays for those to whom I 
minister.’”’ Such a consciousness must add 
earnestness and power to the minister’s preach- 
ing. Here is an instance of woman’s influence 
in the pulpit which is sometimes left out of 
account in estimating the extent of her min- 
istry. 





An Italian banker in New York City, testi- 
fying before the Senate committee last week, 
estimated that he and his fellow-countrymen 
engaged in the banking business in the metrop- 
olis sent about $20,000,000 per year to Italy to 
relatives of men engaged in labor in this 
country. The Geary law was demanded by 
those who complained that the Chinese sent 
their earnirgs to China. 





Forty years ago the trustees of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City, bought for $50,000 
a tract of land now near Fifty-fourth Street 
and Fifth Avenue. They have just contracted 
to sell it for $2,400,000. Never having paid 
taxes the net profit seems to be about $2,350,- 
000, or $47,000 per year. Here is a striking 
instance of unearned increment, which in this 
case fortunately inures to the benefit of sick 
and worn humanity. 
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Nothing is easier than to complain, yet in 
almost every community are to be found some 
who have a conspicuous genius for complain- 
ing. We have heard of no one, however, who 
would take the prize for this over a woman 
whose pastor asked after her health, to which 
she replied dolefully, ‘“‘I feel very well, but I 
always feel bad when I feel well because I 
know I’m going to feel worse afterwards.” 





One exercise at the Andover anniversaries 
next week will certainly be of practical in- 
terest—the discussion at the alumni meeting 


Wednesday afternoon on New Methods of - 


Christian Work in City and Country. Mr. 
Dickinson of the Berkeley Temple, Mr. Ken- 
gott of Lowell and one of the ‘‘ Maine Band” 
will give their experience in city and country, 
respectively, with perhaps some hints as to 
‘boys’ brigade’ work from alumni familiar 
with it. 





A church whose contributions are sufficient 
to pay the salary of a foreign missionary and 
a teacher in the West prints in its manual the 
names of these two whom it is supporting, re- 
ceives reports from them as from all other 
branches of the work and in every way re- 
gards them as part of its own force though 
working in another portion of the vineyard. 
In creating a vital relationship and a living 
interest the plan has worked admirably and 
might well be followed by other churches. 





Dr. Briggs is not the only victim of censure. 
Dr. Lunn of the Review of the Churches and 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes of the Methodist 
Times have been censured by the English 
Wesleyan Missionary Society for their charges 
against the Wesleyan missionaries in India 
for sanctioning the action of the recent Decen- 
nial Missionary Conference. Dr. Lunn has 
announced his resignation as a Wesleyan min- 
ister. An intense state of feeling prevails in 
Wesleyan circles and the end is not yet. 





Ministers are apt to think that to devote 
themselves to the poor is to give evidence of 
peculiar consecration. But poverty is not 
always measured by want of money. True 
ministers of Christ serve with equal consecra- 
tion all classes who need their service. There 
is a suggestion worth thinking of in the com- 
plaint of the wife of a very rich man that she 
could find no minister to visit her husband in 
his sickness because they were all so busy 
looking after the poor. 





At a recent dinner of the Boston Congre- 
gational Club the assembly united in singing 
the following stanza as the petition fora bless- 
ing: 

. Be en pe at our table, Lord, 

Be here and everywhere adored ; 

These mercies bless, and nt that we 

May feast in Paradise with Thee. 
These lines were found on a tea urn in a 
house near Bunhill Fields once occupied by 
John Wesley. It was said that he used this 
urn when he entertained ministers as guests. 





In view of the variance between the actual 
attendance (70,000) at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion on Sunday, May 28, and the number (300,- 
000) that Chicago journals predicted would be 
there and Eastern journals said were there 
(200,000), the following by Eugene Field is not 
without a certain degree of unpleasant satire: 

The “wide open ”’ managers will probabl 
turn their active attention to pleading wit 
people not to visit the World’s Fair upon week 
days, so as to make a numerous showing on 
Sunday. 





Secular journalists in self-defense some day 
may strike against greedy proprietors who 
exact seven days of toil from them. Great 
Britain is far ahead of us in this respect. 
Says W. T. Stead of the Review of Reviews, 
formerly of the Pall Mall Gazette: 

Speaking for journalists on this side of the 
water, we should be inclined to regard the 
newspaper proprietor or editor who first ven- 


tured to introduce a seven-day journalism 
into this country as an enemy of the human 
race, who would deserve to be poll-axed with- 
out the benefit of clergy in the nearest availa- 
ble back yard. 





What a comment upon the past record of 
our nation’s dealings with the Indians is the 
fact that, notwithstanding the Cherokees have 
tried to induce capitalists to invest in bonds, 
the interest on which is guaranteed by the 
nation, not a bid was received the other day 
when the bids were due! Says a Washington 
correspondent: 

One cause assigned for failure to take the 
bonds is that they are bonds given to Indians, 
and that the Government has so often broken 
faith with the Indian nation that its guaran- 
tee on a Cherokee bond is not regarded as of 
the same value as on any other obligation. 





The best tests of a no license law are its 
fruits. Several cities in Eastern Massachu- 
setts where this law has recently gone into 
effect are experiencing a remarkable reforma- 
tion from disorder and crime. In Lynn, for 
example, during the month of May, 1892, 
there were 323 arrests for drunkenness and 
twenty-seven for assault. Last month there 
were eighty-four arrests for drunkenness and 
twelve for assault. Reports of like improve- 
ment come from Salem. It is hard to answer 
such arguments against saloons. 


Our London correspondent gives a most in- 
teresting statement of the impressions received 
by Robert F. Horton during his twenty days 
of contact with American Congregationalists. 
To an interviewer of the Independent (London) 
he said that he was struck by ‘the enormous 
proportion of keenly intelligent men”’ that 
formed the congregations to which he preached ; 
he found the domestic life more ideal than it 
is generally in England. ‘‘Man and wife are 
more truly comrades and partners in the busi- 
ness of life. The wife, in the case of ministers, 
is more distinctly admitted into her husband’s 
work and her husband’s thought, and the 
children are more taken into intimate friend- 
ship and live the life of the parents.”’ This is 
welcome news. 





The Christian sentiment on the Pacific 
coast concerning the Geary law is the same 
as in other parts of the country. The Los 
Angeles (Cal.) Evening Express publishes the 
opinions of the pastors in that city, and with 
a single exception they condemn the law in 
forcible terms and for many other reasons as 
well as on the ground of humanity. The Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, by a 
vote which weuld have been unanimous but 
for a single exception, has asked our members 
of Congress to so modify the law as to exempt 
Chinese residents from its inhuman penalties. 
It is plain enough that if attempts were made 
to enforce the law indignant protests. would 
arise from every part of the country. It has 
been well characterized as “a law in ruins.” 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM BROOKLYN. 

No public ceremonies marked the tenth 
anniversary of the opening of Brookiyn 
Bridge, which occurred May 24, 1883, prob- 
ably because the people have had a surfeit 
of celebrations. Unquestionably the bridge 
has been a large factor in Brooklyn’s in- 
crease of over 350,000 in population during 
the past decade and has influenced greatly 
the location of business centers and prop- 
erty valuations. Onan ordinary day 125,000 
people cross the bridge on the cable cars, 
4,000 vehicles are driven across and thou- 
sands walk over on the free promenade. It 





is a significant comment on ways of travel- 
ing that since the opening of the bridge 
280,000,000 have been carried in the cars 


without an accident, while scores who have 
walked across have been injured, some 
fatally. The present inadequate terminal 
facilities limit the carrying capacity of the 
cable cars to the present number, but im- 
provements and enlargements are being 
made so that a quarter of a million can be 
transported daily. Though the value of 
this bridge built by the two cities is very 
evident they will never build another. Sub- 
sequent bridges, of which there will be sev- 
eral, will be built by private capital. 

Plans have been selected for a structure 
which is likely to affect education as vitally 
as the bridge has business. The Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences has chosen 
for its new building the designs prepared 
by McKim, Mead & White of New York. 
Tke institute is an organization embracing 
more than a score of departments, such as 
archeology, architecture, astronomy, etc. 
Each department has its own special stu- 
dents, arranges public lectures, secures col- 
lections, scientific apparatus or whatever is 
in its line. 

The institute has $300,000 and will erect 
a section of the building which will be 
available at once. The entire building as 
planned will cost upward of $2,000,000, and 
may not be completed for several years. 
The building when finished will be 450 
feet square, four stories high, with a cen- 
tral dome. Running the entire length of 
the ground floor will be an immense corri- 
dor, two stories high, for statues and sculp- 
tures. Memorial Hall in the center will be 
104x104 feet, above which will rise the 
dome 120 feet. The room for zodlogical 
collections will be 150 x 150 feet; another of 
similar size will be devoted to geological 
specimens, and all the departments eventu- 
ally will be equally well supplied with 
rooms, not only for collections but for 
study and lectures. There is nothing in 
Brooklyn that can compare with it, and 
probably art and science will nowhere have 
dedicated to their use a building so artisti- 
cally beautiful and scientifically useful. 

ADRIAN. 


FROM CHICAGO. 


The time appears to be ripe for a new ven- 
ture in social settlement work in Chicago. 
It has been the hope of Prof. Graham Taylor 
since he took the chair, or, as Dr. Holmes 
would say, ‘‘ the settee,” of sociology and 
English Bible at Chicago Seminary, to get a 
seminary social settlement started in a well- 
chosen locality of the city. Some months 
ago Professor Taylor was invited to speak 
before a large company of business men at 
one of the principal clubs. His words 
opened their hearts to see new possibilities 
of service and helpfulness among working 
people through social organization and op- 
portunities such as the university settlement 
idea works out. With the characteristic 
promptness of Chicago men there were those 
present who wished to support a similar 
movement, ‘‘not tarrying for any.’’ A ten- 
tative arrangement, however, was made by 
which three seminary students, who have 
just taken the junior year studies, could 
spend the vacation in residence at Hull 
House to learn the metheds of social work 
at this excellent center. 

Very opportunely came the visit of Mr. 
Percy Alden, warden of Mansfield House, 
East London, who had been spending sev- 
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eral weeks investigating social conditions 
in the mining camps of Colorado. Great 
interest was manifested in Mr. Alden’s ac- 
count of the remarkable growth of the 
work at Mansfield House during the past 
four years, as he told the story in New 
England Church on a recent Sabbath. Not 
to let the opportunity slip a ‘‘ breakfast” 
was given in his honor at the home of 
Deacon E. W. Blatchford, and an evening 
reception on the same day was held at the 
residence of Mr. R. T. Crane, where a num- 
ber of gentlemen could meet Mr. Alden 
more informally to hear and ask him ques- 
tions concerning special features in his 
work. From this diligent seed sowing it 
comes to pass that a Chicago Seminary 
social settlement seems to be assured. Pro- 
fessor Taylor has been fortunate in engag- 
ing Mr. Clifford S. Barnes, a graduate of 
Yale and Fellow of the University of Chi- 
cago, to undertake the charge of this enter- 
prise. At present they will stay in resi- 
dence at Hull House to assist in that neigh- 
borhood. But it is hoped that within a 
few months a suitable location will be 
found in the northwest part of the city, 
where there is promising material among a 
large population, mainly Scandinavian, al- 
most unprovided with church privileges 
and destitute of any means of developing 
social or Christian life. The plan will be 
to associate with the resident theological 
students young men in business who desire 
to perform a like service and will give their 
spare time to the settlement work. The 
aim also is to secure the free services of a 
physician and a lawyer, with their kinds of 
ministry and counsel among the people, 
whereby it shall be felt that the social set- 
tlement acts as ‘‘a days’ man,” or medi- 
ator, in many cases where the stranger or 
foreigner in trouble is at a complete loss 
where or to whom to turn. 

It is too early to predict how this new 
venture will be worked out in detail. But 
it should be noted as another evidence that 
men of business are desirous of having a 
hand in social improvement and are open- 
eyed to see any improved methods of organ- 
izing people of the congested and neglected 
neighborhoods into clubs and circles which 
minister to a higher and happier style of 
fellow-feeling. 

Mr. Alden, after what he had seen of 
similar efforts in other American cities, 
pronounced Hull House to be superior in its 
scope and plans to any other with which he 
is acquainted. There is soon to be a gym- 
nasium built for this settlement on land 
recently occupied by rotten tenements. The 
building will also be adapted for assembly 
uses. A bar for the sale of hot soup and coffee 
will be fitted up and kept open every day. 
Coffee will be sent into the mills and facto- 
ries near by where now “ the growler’’ bids 
for all patronage. Mr. Kent has given a 
long lease of a large playground, well sup- 
plied with barrows and sand piles, besides 
other out-of-door apparatus for children’s 
exercise. This gentleman also offers ground 


on which to build a large bathhouse in this 


waste, waterless district if the city council 
will vote $6,000 for the building and its 
maintenance, as there is good hope of suc- 
cess in this direetion. 

Chicago Seminary is bent on making a 
record of good works all the year round. 
The faculty now announce an institute of 


theology to be held from July 12 to 27 in- 
clusive, whose purpose is to awaken inter- 
est in ‘‘ broader theological education and to 
promote a fraternal fellowship between the 
seminary and its constituency.’’ The term 
fee is $2. Lodgings will be furnished (in 
the seminary buildings) to members of the 
institute at $8 for a single room or $12 
where two persons occupy one room for the 
full term of sixteen days. Ladies as well as 
gentlemen are admitted to the institute. 
Application should be made before June 20 
in order that necessary arrangements may 
be completed. Address Prof. H. M. Scott, 
81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 


June 1. Q. L. D. 


FROM LONDON. 


Mr. R. F. Horton, on his return from 
America, has been received by his church 
at Hampstead with openarms. The reunion 
services have given striking evidence of the 
strong bond of attachment between the pas- 
tor and his people. A ‘‘ welcome home” 
was held on Thursday, May18. A reception 
was held in the early evening, when Mr. 
Horton personally exchanged greetings with 
his friends. Short speeches were delivered 
by the church officers expressing the joy of 
the whole church at having the pastor back 
again. When Mr. Horton rose to reply he 
received an ovation. Speaking of the pleas- 
ure it had given him to shake hands with 
them again, he said: ‘‘I appreciated the 
gentleness of your handshaking. I have 
had some experience of handshaking on the 
other side of the Atlantic. They do it in 
a thorough American way.”’ 

It had been announced that Mr. Horton 
would tell his people something about his 
‘“*tour in America.’’ Well, he said, he had 
not made a tour in America at all. Every 
American he saw, except the people of Bos- 
ton, assured him that he should know noth- 
ing of America, because it is an agreeable 
custom with them to exalt the distant, to 
praise the far West, and to assure you that 
you know nothing until you have been some- 
where where you have not been and are not 
likely to go. ‘‘I have only been really upon 
the extreme edge of America,’”’ said Mr. 
Horton, “‘ that eastern line of New England 
which seemed as if it were a strip of Old 
England passed through Ireland and carried 
over the Atlantic and fastened on the Ameri- 
can shore. It is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that you have crossed the Atlantic at 
all while you are in Boston or New Haven. 
You are a little conscious that the people 
have what might be called a cold in the head 
or what might be a reminiscence of the old 
Essex or Norfolk nasal twang.. But directly 
you get behind these externals you find that 
the new Anglican is the old Anglican; there 
is little or no difference between us. I heard 
it said the other day that the only difference 
between Boston and England is that in Bos- 
ton they are always talking of the difference; 
and I believe that that is the only differ- 
ence. The one thing that I have observed is 
that the life of the Congregational churches 
of New England is a life which is in some 
respects like ours at home, but is in many 
respects so far in advance of ours that I long 
on some future occasion to tell you how it 
seems to me we may emulate their good ex- 
ample. It was indeed astrange and delight- 
ful experience to be in a university like 
Yale, containing students almost as numer- 





ous and quite as good as the students in one 
of our vid English universities—Oxford or 
Cambridge—and yet to feel that in every re- 
spect—the character of the men, the faith of 
the professors, the worship, the chapel, the 
moral tone—I was amongst Congregation- 
alists, Congregationalists not merely in ec- 
clesiastical polity but in the far more im- 
portant sense Congregationalistsin the deep 
and strong belief of the New Testament idea 
of life and the New Testament presentation 
of Jesus Christ. Yale is like Oxford, or 
still more like Cambridge—because Harvard 
seems to me more like Oxford—in most re- 
spects it was like Cambridge, Congrega- 
tional instead of Anglican; and, of eourse, 
much as I appreciate the Anglican church, 
I should be a very poor English Congrega- 
tionalist if I did not rejoice to find myself in 
a Congregational university.’’ 

It having been complained that Mr. Hor- 
ton’s communications to his own church 
while away were “scanty and skimpy,” he 
pleaded that during the whole voyage from 
Queenstown to New York it was scarcely 
possible to get pen or paper, and, though 
some people had described him as a good 
sailor, that was very much on the surface, 
“If you think I might have written you 
when I got there, it shows that you know 
nothing about your American cousins, 
Their goodness is such, their concern for 
your welfare is such, that you need to be an 
able-bodied man to stand it.’’ Passing on 
to speak of the future of the Hampstead 
church, Mr. Horton said it was his fervent 
hope that they as a church were going to 
enter into the idea which possessed that 
little Moravian church in its beginning. 
When some one put the question to a Mo- 
ravian, What was the secret of the Moravian 
zeal? he answered, ‘‘ It is simply this, that 
every one who joins the church of the 
United Brethren feels that he has enlisted 
in a missionary society.”’ 





OURXENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The decision of the General Assembly in the 
case of Professor Briggs has been anticipated 
by editors and called out the following opin- 
ions. Says the Christian Union: “ Ecclesias- 
tical trials, however conducted,.are foreign to 
the spirit of the New Testament; trial by 
mass meeting is foreign to the spirit of mod- 
ern civilization.’”” The New York Tribune says 
of the decision: ‘‘The denomination will suf- 
fer seriously from this condemnation of Pro- 
fessor Briggs. It has arrayed itself in oppo- 
sition to the Christian scholarship of the day. 
Tt has made it impossible for any young man 
who accepts the modern methods of Biblical 
study to enter its ministry. It has made 
itself, theologically, one of the narrowest, if 
not the narrowest, of all the larger Protestant 
sects, and it has committed itself to a view of 
the Bible which not only cannot be proved 
but which Christian scholars who are listened 
to by intelligent people everywhere say can 
be disproved by the Bible itself.’’ The Even- 
ing Post is sure that, “ as for Professor Briggs’s 
heresy, there is every reason to think that it 
will be Presbyterian orthodoxy twenty years 
from now, and that the denomination will 
then be as heartily ashamed of having con- 
demned him as it now is of having prosecuted 
Albert Barnes, as the Congregationalists are 
for having called Horace Bushnell a heretic 
and as the Scottish churches are for having 
put Campbell and Erskine under the ban—all 
these men having been known as heretics to 
their own generation and as saints and heroes 
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to the generation that followed.’’ The Inte- 
rior is prepared to submit to the decree, un- 
just though it may be, but it speaks out 
frankly: ‘‘It was not in Professor Briggs to 
take counsel or heed admonition. He has 
had his heady way and no man is responsible, 
or should in any way assume responsibility, 
for his course. With as little respect do we 
regard those who have taken advantage of 
his errors and follies to fan the flames of eccle- 
siastical strife, and to challenge the rights of 
brethren under the sacred compacts of the re- 
union and to cast suspicion and insult upon 
many of our ministry.”” The Evangelist sadly 
records that ‘‘ the Briggs case passes into his- 
tory to be there recorded alongside the con- 
demnation of Lyman Beecher and Albert 
Barnes as one of the notable blunders of the 
Presbyterian Church, to be reflected upon, 
when another generation has passed away, 
with sorrow and with shame.” 

Shall the World’s Fair Be Boycotted by 
Christians? The Christian Intelligencer says, 
No; “it is both un-American and un-Chris- 
tian.” Zion’s Herald says, Yes; ‘it isthe only 
way an insulted and aggrieved public can ex- 
press its disapproval.’”’ The Sunday School 
Times says: “ It ought not to be sustained or 
patronized by the lovers of good order and 
good morals in thecommunity. It were better 
for the community that the exposition prove a 
failure than that it be made a seeming success 
through broken faith.’’ The Christian Union 
believes it will be a mistake to act under the 
influence of a sudden impulse, “ as though the 
whole fair were a public dishonor by a single 
act of its management... . It is rarely wise 
for men, by individual action or by great com- 
binations, to attempt to punish a wrongdoing 
which a defective law allows to go unpunished. 
This is not one of the rare occasions.’’ The 
Interior is confident “ there should be nothing 
like a boycott.’”’ The Epworth Herald says: 
“If we have violence and bloodshed in Chi- 
cago before this Sunday controversy is finally 
settled let Chicago newspapers take the re- 
sponsibility. ...If it had not been for the 
agitation which they have persistently main- 
tained the question would have been dropped 
when Congress settled it.” 


ABROAD. 


The Preussiche Jahrbiicher (May) contains a 
statement by Count Paul Honbroch of the 
reasons which led him recently to leave the 
Society of Jesus, of which order he for many 
years had been a conspicuous member. He 
writes: “It is destructive of an independent 
spirit. By independence I mean the free de- 
velopment of the inner, spiritual man. To 
such development, which leads to spiritual 
individuality and which exhibits itself in in- 
dependent thought and action, every human 
being has an innate, inalienable right. A sys- 
tem which attacks this right lays hand upon 
a human right that ought to be inalienable. 
It is true that by its revelations Christianity 
has imposed on the human spirit limits that 
it must respect, and directed it into paths 
that it must follow. But to God alone, and to 
the faculties which He Himself has bestowed 
on us, this supreme rule belongs. No society, 
however holy and noble its aims, has any 
right to demand such sacrifices of its mem- 
bers, and still less may it endeavor system- 
atically to produce in them such abnegation 
of self, such a surrender of individual spir- 
itual life. But Jesuitism does this;... it 
levels individuality, it works upon the soul 
day by day, month by month, year by year, 
till either the transformation is complete and 
all independence destroyed or the individual, 
recognizing the object of this training, with- 
draws himself from it.’’ 

Bishop J. P. Newman of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, now visiting in South America, 
says he would rather be a South American 
Inca of the fifteenth century than a South 


American papist of the nineteenth century. 
Yet he is forced to confess that ‘‘ there are fea- 
tures of South American civilization which 
have no explanation aside from Christianity. 
Here are universities older than Harvard, 
whose alumni are distinguished but eminent 
only in medicine and statecraft; here are 
ladies of rarest beauty and refinement, with 
limited minds and superstitious hearts; here 
are elegant homes, which art has beautified 
but devotion has filled with gloom; here are 
cities, beautiful for palaces, parks and cathe- 
drals, without the stability of social order; 
and here are a people whose mountains are 
gold and silver but whose higher classes are 
poor and whose lower classes are paupers.”’ 
<a ccidarniaiiecituaidoce 


THE FAIR TO EASTERN EYES. 
Il. 

Any description of the World’s Fair, to 
do it even approximate justice, must deal 
extensively with statistics, and yet figures, 
when marshaled into solid columns and 
carried out into the millions and hundred 
millions, do not begin to tell the story of 
this wonder of the century. When you 
have said that there are over four hundred 
separate buildings, exclusive of booths and 
side shows, and that they cover 200 acres 
and more, or that one structure alone, the 
edifice for manufactures and liberal arts, 
roofs no less than forty-four acres, allowing 
space for three Roman Coliseums to be set 
down in it side by side, you have only just 
thrown out a sample statistic or two, and 
you could go on easily all day piling Pelion 
on Ossa. And as if the guide-books did 
not sufficiently overwhelm one with their 
array of facts, ingenious individuals have 
indulged in various hypothetical computa- 
tions, as, for instance, that to do the whole 
fair properly would take an able-bodied 
man ten years working on the basis of thir- 
teen hoursa day. Such hypotheses as these 
get to be almost as wearisome, and perhaps 
as perversive and divisive, as the future 
probation theory, and one sympathizes with 
the wearied young woman, who sank down 
on a bench and exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t care to 
hear or read another fact about the size of 
this show!”’ 

It is equally abortive to attempt to con- 
vey an idea of the exposition by simply 
cataloging the things that are to be seen in 
this or that building. The most cursory 
and comprehensive summary of the exhib- 
its by departments only would fill pages of 
the Congregationalist. The titles merely of 
the artistic figures and groups which lend 
so much of grace to the buildings and the 
grounds could not be compressed into a 
single column, while the art galleries, with 
mile after mile of glowing canvas and lob- 
bies and corridors crowded with glistening 
marble, are comparable only in size and 
quality to the most renowned of the old 
world co)lections. 

The epitome might run on endlessly, 
enumerating almost every article, useful or 
ornamental, known to man, ranging from 
the Krupp cannon, weighing 132 tons, to the 
tiny but costly gem brought from the other 
side of the globe to sparkle by and by in 
some fair lady’s bosom; from the relics of 
the court of Ferdinand and Isabella to the 
latest improvement in clothes wringers; 
from French’s colossal statue of the Repub- 
lic to an electrical doll; from a Pullman 
train to an ear of Iowacorn. It seems as if 
there were some outstanding evidence of 


every product of the soil of all climes, of 
every invention and discovery of man, of 
every human industry and interest. No 
wonder that a conscientious Massachusetts 
man, after tramping about for a day amid 
these bewildering curiosities, felt that it was 
wrong for him to get so much for fifty cents 
and unless deterred by his friends would 
have proffered. an additional quarter to the 
gate keeper. 

Difficult as it is to crystallize and unify 
one’s impressions, to mass them under a few 
specific categories in order that he may 
carry home something concrete and tangi- 
ble, certain things do stand out with dis- 
tinction after one has wandered for a week 
up and down the White City. The feeling 
grows that the glory of this Columbian Ex- 
position consists not in its bigness so much 
as in its architectural beauty and complete- 
ness. What is to be seen from without the 
buildings eclipses even the vast and varied 
displays within. Each beautiful temple, so 
satisfying in itself, so harmonious with its 
neighbors, the symmetry of their grouping, 
the unity of effect, the massive columns, the 
graceful figures, the ornate and delicate or- 
namentation—all these elements contribute 
to the richness and charm of the scene. 
The blessedness of it all, too, is that one 
does not have to be aconnoisseur, nor to un- 
derstand the shadings of difference between 
the various schools and styles of architec- 
ture, in order to appreciate and be moved by 
the vision. When Mrs. Van Rensselaer and 
others have written so learnedly and_ help- 
fully on art at the World’s Fair, why should 
a layman betray his limitations by affecting 
the knowledge of an expert? When to all 
that master hands have achieved is added 
the natural adaptability of Jackson Park to 
exposition uses, when water and wooded 
islands and a wealth of plant life are made 
to diversify and adorn the landscape, noth- 
ing is lacking to convert what was—much 
of it at least—two years ago an ordinary 
marsh into enchanted grounds. 

Another striking characteristic of the 
fair is its cosmopolitan quality. In very 
truth it is a World’s Fair, not only in 
the sense that the products of every 
land and every people are mobilized here 
within an area of 650 acres as they never 
have been before since time began, but in 
the actual presence of the people from the 
remotest corners of the earth, in the repro- 
duction of their homes and streets and cos- 
tumes and habits. You might go around 
the world without seeing much more than a 
careful inspection of the Midway Plaisance 
would reveal. Very quickly visitors at the 
fair get into the way of saying to each 
other, ‘‘ I’m going to spend the morning in 
Cairo or Vienna,”’ or “ Did you notice those 
lovely table covers in Ceylon?” Side by 
side in the exhibits are articles from Arizona 
and South America. So, too, in the throng, 
the swarthy East Indian, strapped to his 
sedan chair, or the Bedouin of the descrt, 
displaying a self-confidence which the at- 
mosphere of Chicago only is capable of en- 
gendering, jostles a Fifth Avenue belle 
bound for the exhibit of Paris gowns, or an 
English dude with his trousers turned up 
and headed toward the Algerian dancers 
along with a stream of New England dea- 
cons. The fact that the placards, ‘‘ Please 
do not touch,’’ are printed in English, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish and Italian speaks 
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volumes for the cosmopolitanism of the 
fair, and to be able to keep off the grass in 
five different languages gives one a gratify- 
ing sense of being a citizen of the world. 
He finds himself recalling his college Latin 
to the extent of Terence’s line: 


Nothing that pertains to humanity is foreign to me. 


More impressive, perhaps, than any other 
thought suggested by a week's study of the 
fair is that of the marvelous progress which 
the nations have made in the last twenty 
years, or in the last decadealone. Philadel- 
phia, in 1876, had next to nothing to show 
of that subtle force known to us as electri- 
city. At the Paris exhibition four years 
ago 11,000 are lamps and 9,000 incandescent 
lamps were brought into requisition, but 
here at Jackson Park 5,000 arc lamps and 
110,000 incandescent lamps shed their radi- 
ance far and wide. In fact, electricity has 
helped to make the fair—it runs the ma- 
chinery, it propels the launches on the 
iagoons, it serves a multitude of desirable 
ends. Five years ago no such Pullman 
trains—palaces on wheels—could have been 
shown as are now to be seen in the Trans- 
portation Building. 

Equal progress has been made in the 
other industries and arts, nor are the gains 
confined to material lines, for the rapid 
strides which we are taking in education 
are evinced by kindergarten and manual 
training exhibits as well as by the credita- 
ble showing made by the institutions for 
the higher education of women. All these 
things show that the pace of industrial and, 
let us hope, of intellectual development is 
far more rapid than a generation ago. Of 
this the buildings themselves and the ad- 
mirable work of our American artists and 
sculptors are the most convincing proof. 
If, in Tennyson’s opinion, formed twoscore 
years ago, fifty years of European life were 
preferable then to a cycle of Cathay, a year 
in this closing decade of the century is worth 
five at its opening or even at its middle. 

If you don’t believe this spend a single 
day at the World’s Fair and prolong it 
through the evening, for suggestive and 
captivating as the White City is by day it 
takes on its most fascinating phases when 
the shadows of the night creep over the 
blue waters of Lake Michigan and myriads 
of electric lights begin to gleam from the 
cornices of the great buildings and around 
the rims of the lagoons. Take your posi- 
tion then in front of the Administration 
Building and yield yourself to the spell of 
the hour. The magnificent temples shine 
with a glory that conceals the inroads which 
wind and weather are already making upon 
their perishable substance. The boats flit 
up and down like fireflies. The soothing 
plashes of the great McMonies fountain 
make an undertone for the music of the 
bands, and about you ebbs and flows the 
tide of humanity, interesting, amusing, pa- 
thetic, mysterious and thrilling, as only hu- 
man life can be. You stand there a speck 
among the thousands, but as your eye sweeps 
over the scene and you realize that here are 
focused the triumphs of the hand and mind 
of the civilized world, you find yourself 
saying, ‘‘They shall bring the glory and 
honor of the nations into it.’ Surely some- 
thing not wholly unlike this awaits our 
vision in the city of God. 


Chicago, June 3. H. A. B. 


OONGREGATIONAL SPONTANEITY. 


BY SECRETARY WILLIAM KINCAID, D. D., NEW YORK. 


The editor of that voluminous and useful 
work recently published, A Dictionary of 
Hymnology, attributes the fact that Con- 
gregationalists have given to the church so 
many good hymns to their lack of central 
authority: ‘‘ Any one has a right to produce 
a hymn, and any pastor can introduce it 
into his own church, and any one who likes 
may put it into a book, and any congrega- 
tion that desires may sing it, and the law of 
the survival of the fittest does its work.” 

There is discernment in this remark. A 
monarchy built the pyramids, but it is the 
glory of republics that they stimulate indi- 
vidual enterprise. The great edifices of 
monarchical Europe are the creations of the 
state, but the buildings and institutions that 
are the pride of democratic America are the 
products of personal aspiration and energy. 
Just so the achievements of Congregational- 
ism are the result, not of combined action 
under centralized authority, but of that per- 
sonal spontaneity which it is the genius of 
the system to respect and foster. 

The Congregationalists of this country 
have been pre-eminent in matters of educa- 
tion. Theirs have been the most distin- 
guished instructors and the most renowned 
colleges, universities and theological semi- 
naries in the land. But there is not one of 
their great institutions of learning that was 
not self-originated and has not been self- 
governed. They have been prominent in 
religious journalism. The first religious 
newspaper in the country was started by 
them and perhaps it will not be disputed 
that the most influential Christian periodi- 
cals in America today are those originated 
and directed by Congregationalists. Not 
one of these, however, is or ever has been a 
church paper and not one is in the least de- 
gree under denominational control. 

No other body of Christians has raised so 
large a sum per capita for benevolent pur- 
poses; their missionary organizations have 
been the foremost in the land and their 
influence in Christian enterprise of a gen- 
eral or undenominational character has 
been certainly second to none. Not one 
of their great benevolent societies, how- 
ever, owes its existence to the Congrega- 
tional body at large, and not one hitherto 
has had any organic relation to it. These 
societies are the products of individual 
inspiration. They were nurtured in the 
beginning by a few persons to ‘whom the 
need especially appealed and upon whom 
the burden was divinely laid. Their first 
years were passed in presence of the general 
apathy, and sometimes of the active oppo- 
sition, of the denomination as a whole, and 
each of them to this day has its own constit- 
uency, more or less distinct, that bears its 
interests in a special way in mind and heart. 
In the great reforms of the land Congrega- 
tionalists have stood at the front. In the 
South they are mainly known as ‘the 
church that freed the nigger.’’ But their 
power in reform has come, not from the 
united action of the denomination, but from 
individual sentiment and effort. At the 
present time they are exerting an influence 
in the temperance and other movements that 
is beyond any expression that can be se- 
cured from the united body. 

Every theologian knows how much of 


modern progress in religious thought is due 
to Congregationalists. The improvements 
in theology that have been wrought out 
during the last two hundred years have come 
very largely from the students and thinkers 
of New England. Indeed, that section of 
the country is looked upon by some as the 
hotbed of novel religious theories and sys- 
tems. But this ferment of theological 
thought has been wholly spontaneous, 
There has been no Westminster Assembly 
to elaborate a creed. Whatever attempts of 
the kind have been made have resulted in 
the briefest and simplest expressions of be- 
lief. The let-alone theory, the largest pos- 
sible freedom of investigation and of utter- 
ance, has prevailed, and who can doubt that 
to this freedom the valuable results attained 
have been mainly due? 

How will this happy spontaneity, in which, 
to so large a degree, is the hiding of Congre- 
gational power, be affected by the tendency 
toward centralization that is just now very 
marked within the denomination? This is 
an important question. The movement 
toward a compact and coherent denomina- 
tional life, which has been so apparent, es- 
pecially at the West, was unquestionably 
needed. It is only within the last few years 
that Congregationalism has arisen from neb- 
wosity into distinct denominational con- 
sciousness. The question is how far these 
centralizing forces shall be suffered to bear 
sway. The fresh and eager spirit of indi- 
vidual invention and enterprise is easily 
blighted. How much denominational regu- 
lation, or repression, will it endure and still 
survive? 

It is demanded that the colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries shall be brought into or- 
ganic relation to the body. Certainly it 
seems reasonable, at first thought, that the 
denomination that sustains these institu- 
tions and depends upon them for its supply 


of trained and disciplined minds should ~ 


have them under its direct control. But 
each of these colleges and seminaries has 
its own life history and a character and 
spirit that are peculiarly its own. It came 
into being to fill its own place and has its 
own attached adherents of whom it is the 
pride and joy. Now put upon it the de- 
nominational harness and cause it to serve 
in the ranks under external and uniform 
control, and will not its worthy ambition, its 
useful and honorable pride, be discouraged 
and perhaps destroyed? 

We are impatient of the autonomy of 
the benevolent societies. Sustained by the 
churches it seems reasonable that they 
should be in direct organic relation to the 
churches. We would have them al! reduced 
to the ranks and compelled to exactness and 
uniformity in their methods, their spheres 
of operation we would have precisely lim- 
ited and defined, their periodicals combined 
into one impressive missionary magazine 
and their several anniversaries consolidated 
into one great annual gathering, in which 
each shall appear in its proper place and 
time, a symmetrical part of a symmetrical 
whole. To the lover of order this would 
certainly seem a fitting arrangement, the 
wheels would all be there, but would the 
spirit be found within the wheels? How 
much of Congregational spontaneity in our 
benevolent enterprises will be left when 
these great organizations that have grown 
up, each after its own life principle, shall 
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be made part of a denominational machine, 
taken out of the hands of those who origi- 
nated it or who for some special reason have 
been peculiarly attracted to it, and its offi- 
cers chosen and its affairs directed by a 
larger and, in the nature of the case, a less 
intelligent and less interested constituency. 
many of whom, indeed, are not contributors 
tu its funds or even aware of its existence? 

And so it would at first appear not too 
much to expect that all denominational en- 
terprises, institutions of learning, mission- 
ary organizations, publishing societies, news- 
papers and reform should be administered 
on a theological basis in harmony with the 
prevailing belief in the body at large. If 
pot on this basis the votes of the denomina- 
tion, it is said, should be available to put 
them there. If the theological bias of a 
missionary society is too conservative, or 
too radical, out of harmony with the spirit 
of the times, of what use, it is asked, are 
our ecclesiastical suffrages if they cannot 
correct such aberration? It is difficult to 
reply to this question. The proposition, ‘if 
we have not a Congregational foreign mis- 
sionary society let us make one as fast as 
the wheels can be made to go round,” it is 
Lard to refuse; it appeals to our sense of 
order and fitness and right. And yet, the 
question will recur, what becomes of our 
Congregational spontaneity in theological 
inquiry and opinion if such matters are to 
be decided by votes? This freedom of theo- 
Jogical thought and action has been the 
secret, as we, have seen, of our theological 
progress, but it is a spirit that may easily 
le checked and subdued. For it is to be 
remembered that if votes can forcibly intro- 
duce new theological views votes can also 
forcibly exclude such views, as has been 
done in the case of Dr. Briggs. 

On the whole, it would seem that our Con- 
gregational spontaneity is the thing most 
jealously to be guarded just now. It is 
probably best to adhere to the historic pol- 
icy of allowing our Congregational members 
and enterprises to think and work freely, 
each on his own lines, unhampered by votes 
or ecclesiastical restrictions, trusting to the 
spirit of freedom and the Spirit of: God to 
evolve truth, eliminate error and achieve 
results. 





HAVING THINGS ON YOUR SIDE. 


BY REV. WAYLAND HOYT, D. D. 








One of the quaintest of our earlier Eng- 
lish poets sings: 


We are but farmers of ourselves, yet may 
If we can stock ourselves and thrive, uplay 
Much good treasure for the great rent day. 


Wise words these of a great thinker: ‘‘ How 
true that there is nothing dead in this 
universe; that what we call dead is only 
changed—its forces working in inverse or- 
der! ‘The leaf that lies rotting in moist 
winds,’ says one, ‘has still force, else how 
could it rot?’ Our whole universe is but 
au infinite complex of forces—thousand- 
fold from gravitation up to thought and 
will; . .°. in all which nothing at any mo- 
ment slumbers, but all is forever awake and 
busy.’’ 

It isa great thing to have mighty forces 
working for you instead of against you, so 
«nabling you ‘to uplay much good treasure 
for the great rent day.’’ This last summer 
1 made a swift and easy voyage from Liver- 
yvol to New York because great and won- 





derful forces were working for us—the 
strength of the immense steel shaft which 
sustains the screw was mightier than the 
impact of the waves, the winds helped in- 
stead of hindered; the water, kept out by 
the stanch iron hull, made buoyant pathway 
for the huge steamer. But it was far differ- 
ent with the steamer Spree. Her broken 
shaft, the inrushing waters into her leaking 
hold, the tumbling waves capturing her 
between their hollows, the winds and cur- 
rents driving her helplessly from her course, 
all these vast forces were not her servants 
but her masters, working not for her but all 
the time against her. Mr. Emerson puts 
the matter well: ‘‘The water drowns ship 
and sailor like a grain of dust; but trim 
your bark and the wave which drowned it 
will be cloven by it and carry it like its own 
foam, a plume and a power.”’ 

I never cease to wonder at the electric 
cars speeding through the city. A brush of 
copper wires rapidly revolving against a 
cylinder, and from somewhere the mysteri- 
ous force is gathered which takes the car 
and passengers in its unknown arms and 
carries them easily over the hills as well as 
along the levels. It is all well as long as 
the electricity is working for you, but when 
the trolly wire breaks and the lurid, green- 


flashing sparks sputter danger at you it is’ 


another matter. 

Right here is a great difference between 
savagery and civilization—that in the one 
case man is slave of the great, natural 
forces and working against him they con- 
trol him, but in the other case, through 
knowledge of these forces, man harnesses 
and controls them. 

And there are certain vast moral and spir- 
itual forces at work within every one of us 
which make for life if they be working for 
us, which make for death if they work 
against us. What, after all, is the disposi- 
tion of a man but the sum total of a man’s 
habitual tendencies in this direction or in 
that? You say of this one or that one, “ It’s 
just like him”; and you mean and you mean 
rightly that having general notion of his 
habitual tendencies you are sure he will do 
thus and so. Mr. Dickens’s Scrooge might 
be counted on for being close and mean be- 
cause he had allowed and caused the forces 
of his nature toset in such direction. Tiny 
Tim, awaking the better nature dormant in 
him, gave this nobler nature chance to work 
against the lower and at last to compel it 
into defeat, but only through a great conflict 
and moral upheaval in Mr. Scrooge. 
asecond nature! Habitis ten times nature,” 
exclaimed the Duke of Wellington. How 
accurately Shakespeare puts it when he says, 
‘* Use doth breed a habit in a man.” 

Now there can come no vaster blessing to 
a man than that he have this magisterial 
and inward force of habit working for him 
rather than against him, working steadily 
toward all righteousness and nobleness 
rather than from them. Such a man is as 
a boat clasped by a strong current and 
therefore carried toward sunny harbor. 
A metaphysical friend of mine has, I think, 
admirably reduced the laws controlling 
habit to two main ones, This is the first 
law: ‘‘Habit diminishes feeling and in- 
creases activity.’’ How true that is! He 
will vanquish some musical instrument, he 
says. He begins. How tough the begin- 
ning! How he must feel his way, seeing 


** Habit’ 


that this finger strikes that key and not 


another! How slowly the fingers move, as 
if they were, somehow, chained from doing 
the thing which he would have them, 
But by and by a kind of automatism has 
usurped the place of the feeling laggard 
and difficult and with a sort of glorious 
unconsciousness the fingers find the keys, 
and with a swiftness too melodiously sur- 
prising. And moral and spiritual habits 
are under the sway of this law too. All 
habit is, of every sort. 

This is the second great law controlling 
habit: ‘‘ Habit tends to become permanent 
and to exclude the formation of other hab- 
its.’ This law is evident upon its face. 
Now suppose a man gets this force of habit 
working for him on the side of nobleness 
and righteousness, what an acquisition for 
aman! Intd what splendid and benignant 
thraldom a man comes! He shall reach a 
state at last where, while.it will never bean 
iron necessity that he do not sin, for his 
moral freedom will remain, it will have be- 
come certain that he will not, he shall have 
become so settled in the grooves of right- 
eousness. This, I think, is at least a hint 
of the meaning of the Scripture about the 
crown of life—the man has entered into the 
fixed kinghood over himself toward right- 
eousness. Nothing can be more important 
for a young person than that he see to it 
that this compelling inward force of habit 
is on his side. This is the real and benefi- 
cent philosophy of the Christian Endeavor 
pledge; it gives direction toward the empire 
over one of the best habits. 


CONCERNING DISMISSING OOUNCILS. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 








One gets accustomed to the query in dis- 
missing councils, What are we here for? 
The result seems tu have been decided upon 
by the two parties, and it seems somewhat 
absurd to ask a council for advice upon the 
expediency of a foregone conclusion, It 
seems particularly queer to ask such advice 
when a minister had resigned a whole year 
previous, and his resignation had been ac- 
cepted and his work had absolutely termi- 
nated. Such a case sometimes happens 
when a separation actually takes place, but 
the calling of a council is deferred until one 
is needed for the settlement of a successor. 
The new council, called for the double pur- 
pose, is confronted with the problem of ad- 
vising as to dismissing a man whose succes- 
sor it is about to install. The thirg looks 
absurd. <A recent letter missive in such a 
case was not foolish enough to ask for ad- 
vice on the first point, but merely requested 
the council to “recognize” the termina- 
tion of the old relation. The question then 
arose whether the former minister was still 
pastor, and could demand his salary, The 
latter point was readily answered; no work 
whatever having been done, he had no claim 
for salary. But the first part of the ques- 
tion was felt to be ridiculous. 

What is a dismissing council for? In old 
times it was to advise the parties whether 
a separation was expedient. That object is 
now very rare. Neither party desires any 
advice upon the subject. Occasionally some 
such wish is expressed, but the reality of 
such desire is usually open to suspicion. 
The first council I ever attended was a coun- 
cil called for advice in such a case. I was 
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then a seminary student, and was made a 
lay delegate. Upon the statement of the 
minister that he really desired advice, the 
council unanimously recommended that he 
remain in his pastorate. A month after- 
ward I heard a report that this minister | 
had accepted the call which had been pre- 
viously before him. I was able confidently | 
to deny the statement on the ground of the | 
action taken by the council. But I was | 
decidedly astonished by the information 
that the minister had procured the calling 
of a second council which, acting upon his 
now frank statement, advised the separa- 
tion. In fact, he had intended all the time 
to leave his old charge, but he wished to 
throw the responsibility upon the old coun- 
cil, and was greatly disappointed at its 
decision. I then learned that cguncils have 
no divine power. A year or two ago I was 
struck by the remark of an eminent member 
of one of our churches, a former judge. I 
had said to him, ‘‘ Youdo not seem to think 
much of our council system.” ‘As a law- | 
yer,’ he replied, ‘‘I cannot have much 
respect for a jury whose verdict is distinctly 
declared to have no authority.” 

It is plain that the advice of council as to 
separations was once habitually sought be- 
cause advice was needed and was respected. 
That day has practically passed away. A 
minister and church feel perfectly compe- | 
tent to decide such a question for them- | 
selves. We may fret at the change which 
has come over the churches, but the fretting 
is useless. No council can keep a reluctant 
minister bound to a church, or force a re- 
luctant church to keep the minister with | 
whom it is dissatisfied. No wise council 
ever attempts it. 

What, then, is such a council good for? 
First, it is a kindly method of fraternity 
among the churches, gathering together the 
delegates and promoting an interest in each 
other’s welfare. Secondly, such a council 
reviews the proceedings to see whether the 
steps taken have been orderly and the meas- 
ures just and kind. Thirdly, in most of our 
States it is the only method by which the 
good standing of a minister is continued 
and certified. The council examines with a 
view to ascertain whether anything has oc- 
curred which should make it improper to 
give the minister such recommendations as 
will entitle him to the confidence of the 
churches. This is not a dead theory. Cases 
are not unknown where the council advises 
that the connection terminate and does not 
recommend the retiring pastor to public 
confidence. The mere omission of such a 
recommendation has repeatedly been found 
to be an insuperable bar to further employ- 
ment. There is, however, in the Eastern 
States, a legal force to the decision of such 
a council and almost a necessity. 

The ancient system of life pastorate, still 
held in theory, makes a dismissing council 
a most important factor. The minister can- 
not be dispossessed, at least theoretically, 
but for gross misconduct. A council could | 
pass upon the desire of a church and parish 
for his removal, but he cannot be forced to 
join in calling such a council unless one be 
claimed on allegations of misconduct in one 
of the three specified reasons known to law. 
If he should refuse when such allegations 
are made, an ex parte council may be had, 
whose decision, if unfavorable to the minis- 
ter, will legally justify the parish in dis- 











missing the paster by its own act. Whether 
the decision of a council adverse to the 


‘minister on other grounds, when he was a 


party to calling the council, would stand, I 
think has not been decided; but it would 
appear reasonable that the decision of such 
a council, he being a party thereto, would 
be regarded as the decision of referees and 
be held to bind the pastor. - 

Whether an installed minister and a so- 
ciety can terminate their connection by an 
unconditional resignation and absolute ac- 
ceptance would seem to admit of no qnes- 
tion. Yetit has been held that a six months’ 
notice given by one party to the other in 
accordance with a plain provision in the 
original contract could not take effect with- 
out the intervention of a council. This de- 
cision seems unreasonable and if the provi- 
sion of the contract was perfectly clear and 
it was evident that no intent for a council 
was contemplated I cannot believe that any 
court would again give even a semblance to 
such a violation of the principles of con- 
tracts. The difficulties, however, into which 
not a few churches have been plunged by 
the refusal of pastors to agree to the calling 
of a mutual council upon the question of a 
termination of the pastorate, with the ap- 
parent necessity that such a council should 
be convened for ending such a pastorate, are 
the great reason why a multitude of our 
churches do not install pastors by council. 
Too many of them have suffered. Still 
more absurd will it be, and still more griev- 
ous the tyranny, if any countenance what- 
ever shall be given to a recent claim made 
by a few ministers engaged for an indefinite 


| period but never installed, that they can be 


removed only by a dismissing council. A 
more sublime piece of impudence has never 
been attempted. No church should allow 
itself to be deceived by any such claim, nor 
allow its good nature to yield to a request 
for a council under such circumstances. A 
council called to act at the expiration of an 
uninstalled pastorate is an absurdity, un- 
less it may be that the church feels called 
to summon a council to depose the minister 
absolutely from the Christian ministry, and 
this is a totally different question from that 
of the termination of his pastorate. 

I had intended to suggest methods of 
proceeding, but must defer them. But may 
I not hint that the language employed in 
commending pastors and churches should 
have a reasonable regard for honesty? The 
resolutions sometimes adopted are so ful- 
some as tu be painful. Not infrequently 
the people who know the facts get a con- 
tempt for councils. Why should the coun- 
cil say that ‘‘we deeply sympathize with 
this beloved church in its bereavement’’ 
when it knows perfectly well that the 
church has driven the minister away, and 
is delighted with the success of its work? 
Why should it declare a minister to be a 
model of wisdom in council, when the ab- 
sence of such wisdom was as clear as day- 
light; or tell how deeply he had gained the 
affections of his people, when the absence 
of that affection was the cause of his leav- 
ing; or that he was an able and most elo- 
quent preacher, evidently the equal of Spur- 
geon and the superior of Beecher, when he 
was really just about like the rest of us? 
More than once has the question been 
asked, ‘‘ If this man is such a paragon why 
is the church tired of him?” 


I had the fortune nearly three years ago 
to be present at a meeting of a presbytery 
by invitation, when the dissolution of a 
pastoral relation was the sole object of the 
special convening. 1 was quite interested 
in the proceedings. The minister was pres- 
ent and so was a commissioner from his 
church. The minister wished to go to an- 
other church and frankly admitted that he 
had not been very successful in his existing 
charge. The commissioner mildly agreed 
with the minister. The presbytery quickly 
voted to dissolve the relation and appointed 
one of its number to preach to that church 
some Sunday and announce the decision. 
No committee was taxed with the task of 
framing resolutions, extolling all parties and 
sympathizing with a deep grief which did 
not exist. The proceedings were plain and 
simple and sufficient, but the two denomi- 
nations differ essentially in one thing. The 
minister’s membership in the presbytery 
carries with it, and insures, his permanent 
standing. With us, as yet, this has no 
equivalent. Still, may not our councils 
profitably reduce the number of adjectives, 
and the range of epithets, and the catalogue 
of qualifications, and the analysis of mental 
and spiritual characteristics, and give a good, 
simple and plain declaration that the brother 
dismissed is hereby commended to the 
churches as in good and regular standing in 
the ministry of the Lord Jesus Christ? 
Such a rule of action would at least relieve 
council committees from the task of secur- 
ing a picturesque variety of language and 
the temptation to magnify the results of 
work beyond truthfulness, This would not 
prevent special allusions in particular cases, 
such as the expiration of the long and faith- 
ful pastorate of one who is near the sunset, 
or the clear prostration of one in younger 
life who plainly can work no longer. But 
the indiscriminate eulogies so widely adopted 
by dismissing councils have greatly tended 
to bring their utterances into contempt. 





SOROOBY OLUB SKETOHES.* 
XXIII. SUCCEEDING YEARS. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 





Before the scheme of buying out the 
share of the Adventurers in their common 
interests had been consummated several in- 
cidents had occurred in the domestic life 
of the colony which deserve brief notice. 
On Nov. 5, 1623, a fire was caused by the 
carelessness of some sailors belonging to a 
ship lying in the harbor, which destroyed 
several houses and all the goods and pro- 
visions in them. The common house, which 
was full of valuable stores, was barely 
saved, and the fire probably was set but 
incendiarism could not be proved. The set- 
tlement had a narrow escape from ruin. 
At the annual election in 1624 Governor 
Bradford desired to retire. The colony in- 
sisted upon re-electing him, however, but 
chose five assistants for his relief instead of 
one. In the same year some of those who 
still were ‘‘on their particuler,’’ that is, 
laboring outside of, although by leave of, 
the organized body of colonists, created 
some disaffection among certain of the 
more impressionable members of the body 
and the latter demanded to be released 
from their obligations. After deliberation 
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it was agreed that they should continue to 
dwell in the colony until the original term 
of partnership with the Adventurers, seven 
years, should have expired; that they should 
suppoit themselves during the interval; 
and, at its end, should recompense the col- 
ony for its charges on their behalf by pay- 
ing into the common stock half of all prop- 
erty which they should have accumulated 
above their food. This arrangement was as 
shrewd as it was just, and but a few finally 
took advantage of it. 

During the same year Bradford and Brews- 
ter each received an affectionate letter from 
John Robinson, written in December, 1623, 
at Leyden. In the former he lamented ear- 
nestly the killing of the seven Indians by 
the expedition under Captain Standish at 
Weymouth early in 1623, apparently a justi- 
fiable and even necessary use of force. Had 
Robinson understood the situation he would 
have lamented the necessity equally, but 
probably would not have protested as he 
did. His letter, however, was characteris- 
tically beautiful in spirit. In the spring of 
1626 came arother letter to Governor Brad- 
ford and Elder Brewster, written from Ley- 
den by Roger White, which described touch- 
ingly the last illness and the death of Robin- 
son, on March 1, 1625. Said Mr. White: 

If either prayers, tears, or means, would 
have saved his life, he had not gone hence. 
But he having faithfully finished his course, 
and Pt wots | his worke which ye Lord had 
appointed him here to doe, he now resteth 
with ye Lord in eternall happines. We want- 
ing him & all Church Govrs, yet we still (by 
ye mercie of God) continue & hould close 
togeather, in peace and quietnes; and so hope 
we shall doe, though we be very weake. Wish- 
ing (if such were ye will of God) that you & 
we were againe united togeather in one, either 
ther or here; but seeing it is ye will of ye 
Lord thus to dispose of things, we must labour 
wth patience to rest contented, till it please 
ye Lord otherwise to dispose. 

This glimpse of the condition of those 
who had remained in Leyden shows that 
worldly prosperity there had been as diffi- 
cult to be attained as had been feared. 

Edward Winslow had gone home to Eng- 
land on business for the colony in 1623 and 
had returned early in 1625. Soon after his 
return Standish also was sent, probably in 
June, and he returned the next April. In 
1626 Isaac Allerton was sent and he brought 
back, in the spring of 1627, the proposition, 
already described, that the colony buy out 
the Adventurers. Allerton was sent over 
several times subsequently, but, becoming 
more devoted to his own gains than to doing 
justly by the colony, he was repudiated in 
1630, and the next year the church in Plym- 
outh disciplined him, he confessing and 
promising amendment. He finally left the 
colony altogether. In 1627 a kind of stock 
company was formed, in order to provide 
for the fulfillment of their new agreement 
with the Adventurers. Each unmarried 
free man, that is, not a servant, was allotted 
one share and each head of a family one for 
himself and one apiece for the other mem- 
bers of his family. Their cattle were distrib- 
uted as nearly equally as possible and the 
land lying near the town also was divided 
up at the rate of twenty acres to each share, 
the holders also retaining whatever land, 
apparently in single acres, thev had owned 
previously. No meadow land for mowing 
was allotted, 


but every season all were appoynted wher 
they should muwe, according to ye proportion 
of catle they had.... Also they gave ye 
Gover & 4. or 5. of ve spetiall men amongst 


them, ye houses they lived in; ye rest were 
valued & equalised at an indifferent rate, and 
so every man kept his owne, and he that had 
a better alowed some thing to him that hada 
worse, as ye valuation wente. 

This arrangement ‘‘gave generally good 
contente, and setled men’s minds.” During 
the previous winter a ship bound for Vir- 
ginia was wrecked on the south side of Cape 
Cod, and the Pilgrims had to shelter her 
company, which was numerous, until the 
end of the next summer. They obtained 
from her various useful commodities, how- 
ever. During the same season they built a 
boat and a house and established a few men 
at Manomet in Sandwich, so as to have ac- 
cess, by portage of a few miles from one 
creek to another, into Buzzard’s Bay and 
thus avoid the dangers of Cape Cod. At 
about this time also they received letters 
and messages in Dutch and French from the 
Dutch settlers at New Netherlands, now 
New York, and for some years subsequently 
they had occasional communication and 
some trade with this Western colony. 

In the spring of 1625 one Captain Wollas- 
ton, with a considerable company, among 
whom was a certain Thomas Morton, had 
attempted to setile in that part of the pres- 
ent Quincy which from him has come to be 
known as Mount Wollaston. He soon had 
wearied of the undertaking and carried most 
of his companions away to Virginia. Mor- 
ton, however, had remained with others. 
He ejected Wollaston’s lieutenant, Fitcher, 
who had been left in charge, and entered 
upon a scandalous, dangerous career, even 
supplying the Indians with arms and am- 
munition, which the Plymouth men and 
others who now were trying to gain a foot- 
hold here and there in the country saw must 
be suppressed. The Plymouth colonists, 
therefore, first admonished him in friendly 
fashion, then warned him faithfully, and 
finally, he remaining obdurate, sent up Cap- 
tain Standish with a party. They captured 
him and his followers and brought him to 
Plymouth, whence he soon was shipped off 
to England for the Council of New England 
to punish. This was in 1628. But he es- 
caped penalty somehow, and the next year 
Allerton foolishly brought him back’ to 
Plymouth as a sort of private secretary. 
He soon was sent away, returned to Mount 
Wollaston, resumed his evil courses, and 
was arrested and sent to England again in 
1630 by the authorities of the young Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. He was imprisoned, 
got out again in due time, wrote a book 
called The New English Canaan, was an 
active enemy of the Massachusetts Colony 
in England for some years, reappeared in 
Plymouth in 1643 but was treated coolly, 
later visited Maine and Rbode Island, was 
arrested in Boston, tried, and fined heavily 
on Sept. 19, 1644, was kept in prison about 
a year, and died ‘‘ poor and despised ’’ in 
Maine two years later. The sober settlers 
considered his book ‘‘infamous and scurri- 
lous,’’ but it contained some valuable in- 
formation. 

The site of the present Salem had been 
occupied in 1626 and John Endicott’s com- 
pany landed there on Sept. 6, 1628. Com- 
munication with this colony began soon 
and gradually became frequent. The diffi- 
culty about Thomas Morton was felt alike 
by the two colonies; the Plymouth men 
sent their physician, Dr. Samuel Fuller, to 
Salem when its people were suffering from 


scurvy, which kindness Endicott acknowl- 
edged in a grateful letter; and in July, 1629, 
Deacon Charles Gott, of the Salem church, 
wrote to Plymouth announcing that a pas- 
tor and a teacher had been chosen and that 
Aug. 6 had been set apart for the election 
and ordination of elders and deacons, on 
which occasion Governor Bradford and 
others from Plymouth were present and 
expressed the fellowship of their own 
church, In 1628 Mr. Allerton had brought 
over to Plymouth a young man, by name 
Rogers, to serve the colony as a minister, 
but they knew too little about him to ac- 
cept him, he proved crazy and they sent 
him back. But in 1629 Mr. Ralph Smith, 
who had been a minister, and whose sym- 
pathies were with the Separatists, came to 
Plymouth from the Bay Colony and after 
becoming acquainted with him they ap- 
proved him as their pastor. Then for the 
first time since leaving Holland they be- 
came fully equipped ecclesiastically and 
once more enjoyed the sacraments. In the 
same year most of the Leyden remnant of 
the Pilgrim body came over in two com- 
panies, one by way of Massachusetts Bay, 
the other apparently directly to Plymouth: 
Thus the long and perilous emigration from 
England to America was consummated, and 
Holland knew the Pilgrims in the flesh no 
more. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


The session of the General Assewbly, which 
closed at Washington on June 1, will be nota- 
ble for four things: the announcement of the 
reaching of the “‘ million dollar line” in the 
contributions to the cause of foreign missions, 
the brief obituary of the revision movement, 
the rupture with two of the theological semi- 
naries of the denomination, and, lastly, but 
most prominently, the decision in the case of 
Dr. Briggs. 

It is a strange commentary upon the alleged 
disquieting influences of a heresy trial that in 
the year in which the matter was brought to 
an issue the board of foreign missions should 
report the receipt of a larger amount of the 
church’s money than ever before. It is to be 
hoped that no influences will come into opera- 
tion which shall cause a less brilliant showing 
a year hence. The board of home missions is 
also pressing on toward the same mark, and 
will reach it ere long, and the time will 
come just as soon as Presbyterians awake to 
the necessities and needs of the home field. 
The other boards of the church show a natural 
growth, and they only complained because 
they could have used more money than was 
received. 

Revision has gone the way of unsuccessful 
ventures at amendment on a large basis. Un- 
doubtedly the difficulty lay in attempting to 
revise ou the scale which was adopted. The 
committee was as incongruous as could well 
be—made so in order to represent all parties 
—and in their procedure they failed to satisfy 
not only those who had sent them but them- 
selves as well. Some changes were made to 
please certain presbyteries and in response to 
a “drag-net’”’ invitation to suggest places 
where any changes could be made. But, not 
content with this, the committee revised the 
Confession at other points as well, on their 
own motion and in the interest of the party 
which is the dominant one at the present time. 
It is needless to say that these methods and 
their fruit were foredoomed to failure, so that 
there was little surprise that many of the lead- 
ing ‘‘ revision ’’ presbyteries simply repudiated 
the proposed alterations. The committee to 
canvass the result of the vote of the presby- 
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teries found little to occupy its attention, and 
the significant portion of their message, after 
the tabulation of the vote, contained only 
about two hundred words at most, and con- 
veyed the simple information that since no 
proposed change had obtained the necessary 
two-thirds vote, 148 in number, there was noth- 
ing further for the present General Assembly 
to do in the whole matter. The proposal for a 
new and short creed had already been laid’ to 
rest, having been simply stifled in the hands 
of the committee on bills and overtures, whose 
majority was far from favorable to either re- 
vision or any other change. 

Revision occupied a few minutes of the time 
of the assembly at the session of the last day. 
In fact, all the action taken on the impor- 
tant subjects of debate was voted very near 
the end of the meetings. Already the assem- 
bly had continued two days longer than is 
usual; expedition was, therefore, cultivated. 
The accumulation of questions that were thus 
passed upon in the hurry of the hours of a 
closing session was very great and the scene 
at times resembled that of a political body. 
Under the operation of the previous question, 
the repoit of the committee on theological 
seminaries was put through, after a debate 
which was spirited though not long. The 
matter of control of the seminaries had come 
up at an early stage of the proceedings of the 
assembly, on a report of a special committee 
appointed to devise a scheme by which the 
relations might be made more intimate and 
the control by the assembly more complete. 
Upon the whole, the results at which this re- 
port arrived were not cheering from the stand- 
point of those who looked for closer relations, 
for it became evident that there is at present 
no uniformity in the matter, and a uniformity 
which shall rob the institutions of their present 
degree of liberty is not looked upon with favor 
by them. In only one case, that of Omaha 
Seminary, is there apparent any desire to give 
the assembly the sole and final voice in mat- 
ters of internal management and in regard to 
the teaching faculty and its membership. In 
consequence of the continuance of Prof. Henry 
P. Smith at Lane Seminary and of the “ un- 
warranted ” action of the directory of Union 
Seminary in continuing Dr. Briggs in the fac- 
ulty and in receding from the agreement with 
the assembly whereby it, in 1870, granted the 
right of veto upon the “appointment” of pro- 
fessors, the approval of the assembly is with- 
held from these institutions, and the board of 
education is enjoined not to give any of the 
funds of the church to students attending 
those seminaries. In other words, the “ boy- 
cott” has been declared against these two, 
and in regard to Union the action is still more 
drastic in the refusal to receive further re- 
ports such as have been customary since 1870. 
Whether the assembly really supposed that it 
was doing any harm to Union or not is not ap- 
parent, but it apparently has an exaggerated 
idea of the value of its “‘indorsement.” It 
still remains to be seen what the action of the 
directors will be in consequence of the sen- 
tence of suspension pronounced upon the pro- 
fessor of Biblical theology. Many think that 
this action of the assembly will have for its 
effect a strengthening of the position and re- 
sources of the seminary, since it is now more 
than ever the exponent of the progressive 
ideas upon which the assembly has placed its 
stamp of disapproval. 

But the most notorious of the acts of the 
assembly were those which are connected 
more or less intimately with the case of Dr. 
Briggs. The sustaining of all except two of 
the specifications of error claimed to have 
been committed by the Presbytery of New 
York during the trial last winter was some- 
thing of a surprise. The Book of Discipline 
specifies seven grounds upon which appeal to 
a higher judicatory may be made. One of 
these was inapplicable and a second concerned 


the defendant only. All the remaining five 
were employed by the committee of prosecu- 
tion, with thirty-four specifications of error. 
Some of these points were repeated under 
several of the grounds of appeal. An exam- 
ination serves to show that the appeal was 
constructed so as to cover every imaginable 
pretext. It was rumored that the judicial 
committee, before whom the matter came in 
due course, advised that several of the grounds 
of appeal be not pressed, but their counsel 
was disregarded. Reliance was evidently put 
upon the well-known temper of the body, and 
the result showed that the prosecution had 
not reckoned amiss. They were sustained in 
everything except in the reflections which 
they attempted to cast upon certain members 
of the presbytery whom they accused of bias 
and prejudice. By an exceedingly narrow 
majority, two in a total vote of 470, it was held 
that the professors and directors of Union 
Seminary, though members of the presbytery, 
were not competent to sit as jurors in the 
case. Where any justification of such a con- 
tention is to be found was not stated. 

The line of argument adopted by the prose- 
cution was very peculiar. It was claimed that 
when the presbytery found the charges and 
specifications “sufficient in form and legal 
effect ’ it was only necessary for the prosecu- 
tion to prove that the words uttered by Dr. 
Briggs in the inaugural address, on which the 
charges were based, had been actually spoken. 
If this were proved, the conclusion must fol- 
low that the accused was guilty. In order 
that this may be made plain it is necessary to 
state that the law of the church requires that 
‘‘the charge shall set forth the alleged offense 
and the specifications shall set forth the facts 
relied upon to sustain the charge.”’ An offense 
consists of some utterance which is at variance 
with some specific statement of the standards, 
It is evident that unless the accused has used 
words which contradict these statements point 
blank it is necessary to prove that the contra- 
diction actually is present. But the prosecu- 
tion passed over this necessity of bridging the 
gap at a leap and claimed that the formula- 
tion of charges which constituted a prima facie 
case was the only thing required of them and 
that further argument was simply superfluous. 
The assembly in this, asin several other points, 
made precedents which will return to plague 
the body in the years to come. In other re- 
spects the action of the assembly, being the 
first case under the new Book of Discipline, 
serves to establish a number of precedents so 
that until a change is made the law is detined 
after a manner which is sure to rouse the op- 
position of many presbyteries. In the present 
session overtures came from a large number 
of these bodies asking for a change of the sec- 
tions concerning ‘‘ committees of prosecution ”’ 
and touching the possibility of appeal from 
the presbytery directly to the assembly. The 
committee having them in charge classified 
them in such a way as to belittle their num- 
ber and to maxe them less significant than 
they really were. There is sure to be a loud 
protest against the construction that has been 
put upon the Book of Discipline under the 
stress of circumstances and the evident desire 
to condemn the views of Dr. Briggs irrespect- 
ive of consequences to law and orderly pro- 
cedure. 

An exhaustive examination of the various 
reasons given by the members of the assembly 
for supporting the appeal would be very in- 
structive. With only two exceptions these 
reasons eoncerned the merits of the case and 
had absolutely nothing to do with the appeal 
itself. One man actually favored the sustain- 
ing of the appeal because the prosecution had 
failed in New York! Others were concerned 
for the old foundations, were troubled lest 
they should appear to give countenance to the 
views of the accused, were sure that the un- 
rest and unfaith of the rising generation had 


their roots in the teachings of the higher criti- 
cism. Only one man had the courage of his 
convictions and declared that Dr. Briggs had 
been guilty of a breach of veracity, and he was 
allowed to go unrebuked by the moderator. 
Others thought that the teachings in question 
would lead to evil results and that they could 
only undermine the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. In vain were the remonstrances of 
those who bore testimony from personal ex- 
perience to an opposite state of facts, an so 
were also the statements of seVeral of Dr. 
Briggs’s students that he had opened to them a 
conception of the Bible which they had failed 
to obtain in any other way. The witness of 
these same students to the obligations which 
they acknowledged to the accused professor 
was one of the most interesting features of the 
case. 

The position which the denomination has 
thus assumed upon three of the questions at 
issue is in the interest of the narrow party in 
the church. Before the two views, or schools 
of thought, have been allowed to exist side by 
side. Now the assembly has put itself on rev- 
ord in favor of one side. First and foremost 
is the question of the inerrancy of the “ origi- 
nal autographs.’’ To be sure this phrase has 
been carefully avoided by the use of another 
which leaves large loopholes of escape. This 
was accomplished in spite of the appeal that 
nothing shuuld be done to discredit the real 
Bible in favour of an imaginary text about 
which nothing can be known. The assembly 
saw fit to pass three different resolutions upon 
the subject—one in answer to overtures, one 
in explanation of the action in condemnirg 
Dr. Briggs and-the third in defense of the 
Bible as it now stands. Resolutions which 
looked to the reaffirmation of the confessional 
doctrine in the words of the Confession and 
eatechisms were promptly laid upon the table, 
and yet it was urged that there was no new 
doctrine taught in the deliverance adopted. 
The ground was squarely taken that when the 
mistakes of copyists, translators and printers 
have been eliminated the resulting text is 
absolutely inerrant. This was done in order 
to meet the objections of those who. pleaded 
that the existing Bible should not be branded 
as an imperfect revelation of the will and pur- 
pose of God. Time only will show whether 
the purpose has been gained. 

The second explanatory statement concern- 
ing the “‘ sufficiency of the human reason and 
of the church as authorized guides in the mat- 
ter of salvation’’ is only a parody on the doc- 
trine of Dr. Briggs that ‘‘ historically there are 
three great fountains of divine authority, the 
Bible, the church and the reason.” The view 
that sanctification is not complete at death, 
but that its processes continue in the middle 
state intermediate between death and the gen- 
eral judgment, is denominated a ‘‘ dangerous 
hypothesis, in direct conflict with the plain 
teaching of the divine Word and the utter- 
ance of the standards of our church.” This is 
in the interest of the doctrine of an immediate 
and sudden transformation at the moment vf 
death, by which men are changed from imper- 
fection to complete and absolute perfection 
and sanctification. Dr. Briggs offended many 
by declaring the latter view *‘ unethical.” 

In conclusion it can only be said that the 
action of the assembly has been reactionary 
and in the interest of a party in the church in- 
stead of in the interest of reasonable tolera- 
tion. It is said that the world is wide aud 
that there is no necessity for Dr. Briggs to re- 
main inside the church. But he persists in so 
remaining even when invited to go by 4 coui- 
mittee of the assembly. The end of the con- 
flict is not yet come though the argument of 
the majority was that in this way and this 
way alone could “permanent peace be at- 
tained.” Men will think and study in spite «f 
the edicts of councils and the present is no ex- 
ception to the general rule. Cc. R. G. 
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The Home. 
“WHERE HELEN SITS.’* 


Where Helen sits the darkness is so deep, 
No golden sunbeam strikes athwart the gloom ; 
No mother’s smile, no glance of loving eyes, 
Lightens the shadow of that lonely room. 


Yet the clear whiteness of ber radiant soul 
Decks the dim walls, like angel vestments shed. 
The lovely light of holy innocence 
Shines like a halo round her bended head, 
Where Helen sits. 


Where Helen sits, the stillness is so deep, 
No children’s laughter comes, no song of bird. 
The great world storms along its noisy way, 
But in this place no sound is ever heard. 


Yet do her gentle thoughts make melody 

Sweeter than aught from harp or viol flung; 

And Love and Beauty, quiring each to each, 

Sing as the stars of Eden’s morning sung, 
Where Helen sits. 
—Laura E. Richards, in Century. 
+ Helen Keller, deaf, dumb and blind. 
RAIN SR RRS 

It is to be hoped that every woman who 
visits the World’s Fair will see the clay 
model of the ‘‘average woman,’’ which 
forms a part of the exhibit sent by Harvard 
University. The figure represents the ac- 
tual average measurement of 5,000 girls and 
women and the result is a hideous revela- 
tion of the deformity of the sex. The 
model will probably be denounced as a cari- 
cature, but the measurements were made 
with the utmost accuracy under the direc- 
tion of Professor Sargent, physical instruc- 
tor at Harvard, and the persons selected for 
the purpose were chosen with strict impar- 
tiality. The figure may provoke anger, 
mirth or incredulity, but it stands, never- 
theless, as a silent witness to the false 
modes of dress which are chiefly responsi- 
ble for the ill-proportioned physique of 
women. The principal weakness appears 
in the waist, which is ridiculously. small, 
and in the back which is pitiably devoid of 
strength. This clay creature ought to be 
an eloquent advocate in favor of better phys- 
ical training for the sex and for a more 
rational style of dress, particularly for young 
girls, The corresponding male figure, rep- 
resenting the measurements of 10,000 young 
men, shows a fairly good development with 
a deficiency of muscle but plenty of lung 
power. 


The rendering in Greek of Sophocles’s 
play of Antigone, given by thirty-nine stu- 
deuts of Vassar College, May 26, under the 
direction of Miss Abby Leach, professor of 
Greek, is indicative that the education of 
woman has reached high watermark and 
that there is no limit to her ambition. The 
play, which lasted fully two hours, was 
given in the Opera House before a most 
distinguished assembly, Greek scholars from 
nearly every college in the East being pres- 
ent. Every detail of the old Attic theater 
was faithfully imitated—the flat stage with 
everything open, the actors and chorus upon 
the same level, the graceful, tlowing robes 
and no change of costume. Masks, how- 
ever, were dispensed with, a departure from 
the original which enabled the spectators to 
enjoy the play of emotions upon the mo- 
bile features of the young ladies, An- 


tigone was finely personated by Helen Mil- 
dred Slade of Quincy, who passed the full 
Harvard examinations for women before 
entering Vassar but who desired to gradu- 
ate from an institution capable of granting 


a degree. The final lament was superbly 
rendered, Mendelssobn’s noble music con- 
tributing greatly to the scenic and oratori- 
cal effects. Altogether, it was a splendid 
reproduction of the spirit of antique life, 
rivaling that given by the Harvard students 
in their rendering of (Kdipus Tyrannus given 
in Sanders Theater in 1881. 

A document which it will repay every 
thoughtful parent to peruse is the report of 
the committee on the family presented re- 
cently at the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation through the chairman, Dr. S. W. 
Dike, the other members being Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer and Rev. E. C. Porter. 
The value of the paper lies not so much in 
pointing out the social evils with which we 
are reasonably familiar, and unite in de- 
ploring, as in its constructive features. 
Take, as a single example, the subject of 
Sunday desecration. The writer forcibly 
says that it would be well to reverse, fora 
time, the customary plea in behalf ot the 
Sabbath and look to the home asa great 
bulwark of the day of rest. The creation 
of asense of the worth of the home and of 
an eagerness for its own sacred privileges 
will go far to remove those cravings for in- 
dulgences which now deseerate the Lord’s 
Day. The church may greatly aid in this 
matter by suggesting themes of home in- 
terest such as the stories of a Neesima or a 
Paton, the hymns and music of the church, 
its architecture and painting, any of these 
topics would be a relief from the common- 
place assault upon the Sunday train and its 
concomitants. After warmly commending 
the zeal of the church in developing the 
Sunday school, the missionary concert and 
the Christian Endeavor Society, it is stren- 
uously urged that we take the home, the 
oldest and most blessed of institutions, and 
see what can be done with that. How to 
reach the desired end in the wisest way 
forms the substance of this most able and 
instructive paper. 





BRITISH WOMEN IN OOUNOIL. 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS, 


It is to be questioned if any assembly 
during the season of 1893 in London at- 
tracted more attention or decided graver 
issues than that of the Woman’s British 
Temperance Association held last week in 
Memorial Hall. Those who keep in touch 
with all significant reforms have been aware 
that for some time there has existed among 
the constituents of this organization a dis- 
tinct difference of opinion in respect to the 
methods of its conduct. Broadly speaking, 
the one section, representing a majority of 
the executive committee and led by Miss 
Docwra, a well-known British temperance 
worker, desired to keep to the old Jand- 
marks staked out in 1876, which confined 
the efforts of the association mainly to such 
work as is directly suggested by a total 
abstinence pledge. Their chief inquiry 
seemed to be, ‘‘ What have we to do with 
anything else?’”’ The other section, recog- 
nizing that new and better times demand 
new and better manners, considered that 
the hour had come to broaden the work of 
British women by including within its scope 
other allied reforms. Their query was, 
‘*What have we not to do with all forms 
of evil whose source is intemperance?” 


The latter section, represented by the 
minority of the executive committee, was 
led by Lady Henry Somerset, for the past 
three years president of the association. 
Among her ablest supporters were Mrs. 
Haunah Pearsall Smith and Miss Florence 
Balgarnie, names familiarly dear to Ameri- 
can temperance workers. It is easily seen 
that this discussion involved the question of 
the maintenance, after eight years of affilia- 
tion, of the alliance of the British Woman’s 
Temperance Association with the World’s 
We: 2.0. 

At a result of this division of opinion 
much confusion and misunderstanding had 
arisen, and the democratic plan was resorted 
to of devoting the first day of the May an- 
nual meeting to an open debate before the 
400 or more delegates assembled from all 
parts of the British Isles. This discussion, 
by a vote of a majority of the delegates, 
should settle the future policy of the asso- 
ciation. Each party was to choose its own 
speaker or speakers, each was to be allowed 
two hours for the presentation of her side 
of the argument, after which the question 
was freely open to any delegate in the con- 
vention. Nothing could be more interest- 
ing, nothing more fair. To the on-looker it 
was a scene of both forensic and historic 
interest. A quarter of a century ago it is to 
be questioned if there could have been found 
in the four quarters of the globe a large 
body of women whose undivided attention 
could be held without break for an eight 
hours’ discussion of a great moral question, 
when the point at issue was the matter of 
method and appealed chiefly to the logical 
faculties. 

It would be impossible in the limits of a 
paper like this to do justice to a debate oc- 
cupying an entire day. The points adduced 
by the majority party, omitting details of a 
personal character that ought to have had 
no part in the question, were mainly these: 
the possible loss of force through dissipa- 
tion of energies by the do everything pol- 
icy; the uawisdom of grappling with ques- 
tions—e. g., social purity, labor questions, 
etc.—whose intricacies were perplexing the 
clearest-headed men; the loss of independ- 
ence that might result from the close fol- 
lowing of a leader; the danger of American- 
izing the work so that it should lose its dis- 
tinct national stamp—Americanize with 
these good women seemed to be synonymous 
with demoralize—the unconstitutionality of 
making any change in methods of work 
without revising the constitution itself. 

Both sides were ably taken, but Lady 
Somerset had two distinct advantages, a 
broader field of discussion and as a repre- 
sentative of the minority the opportunity to 
speak last. To this she wisely added the 
distribution of a printed copy of the defense 
of the minority—for the papers of the oppo- 
sition assumed the form of charges—among 
the delegates and throughout the visitor’s 
gallery, that there might be no misunder- 
standing or wresting of her words in the 
later debate. Since the opposition had 
forced her to deal with personalities she 
raised them to the level of principles, re- 
futing charges with the keenness of one 
versed in points of legal acumen and pre- 
senting her reasons with a cogency and an 
eloquence rarely to be found in either sex. 
I was reminded of what Madam Willard 
said to me at Rest Cottage in Evanston last 
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June: “I hope you have met Lady Somer- 
set. She possesses more clear common sense 
than any woman I have seen in fifty years.” 
Her vindication of the minority was tri- 
umphant; viewed merely as a powerful for- 
ensic effort Lady Henry’s reply was an epoch 
in the story of the evolution of the logical 
powers of women, but looked upon, as it 
should be, as a defense of principles that 
should underlie all efforts to establish any 
reform or to hasten any victory of truth 
over error it was a masterpiece. 

Like Elizabeth, in a greater reformation, 
she evidently saw that only a bold course 
was the best course, and took it swervelessly 
from the first sentence to the last. For two 
hours she held her audience as they were 
one woman. In the discussion that ensued 
she controlled with an ease born of natural 
leadership and the patience that recalled 
one of Judge Hawkins’s well-known deci- 
sions on himself after a specially fatiguing 
day at the Old Bailey. He wrote on a slip 
of paper, handing it to a brother judge as 
he passed out, ‘‘ Examination in patience, 
gold medal, Judge Hawkins; honorable men- 
tion, Job.’ For perfect poise and sustained 
serenity throughout the discussion Lady 
Henry certainly won the gold medal. Those 
of us who saw her only in the sunshine of 
an enthusiastic American welcome freely 
gave her our smiles and approval, but the 
handful of Americans who were permitted 
to see her under the clouds of misapprehen- 
sion and misinterpretation are henceforth 
as ready to offer her as their own American 
leader, Miss Willard, who sat by her side 
and silently championed her eause, their 
lifelong fealty. The after debate, long, hot, 
divided, resulted at last in a vote of confi- 
dence in the minority, and the following 
morning the sun shone on a revision of seats 
on the platform, for there was a right and 
left wing as in the French Chambers, as 
well as a reversion of ideas in the assembly. 

The opposing candidate for the presi- 
dency wisely withdrew and Lady Somerset 
was returned by a most generous majority. 
This election, it must be remembered, sig- 
nifies much more than the retention of one 
of the noblest women of England as presi- 
dent of the British Woman’s Temperance 
Association, for both parties had definitely 
set forth in a printed scheme the policy 
that was to be adopted in the event of either 
coming to power. It was for this alone 
that Lady Henry strenuously held to her 
position. 

That which wonld chiefly interest Ameri- 
can temperance workers in this policy is 
that the executive committee hereafter is to 
be trebled in number and made representa- 
tive of all parts of the United Kingdom, 
that the affiliation of the World’s W. C. 
T. U. is reaffirmed and that the way is no 
longer blocked for larger enterprise. The 
British Woman’s Temperance Association 
is committed by a free vote of its delegates 
to a progressive policy for the future. 

To an American accustomed to notice 
the artistic touch of women in all conven- 
tions for which they are responsible, noth- 
ing could have looked more cheerless than 
the lofty, unadorned walls of Memorial 
Hall, unilluminated even by a desk bouquet. 
Another figurative brightness failed. Our 
English sisters take things very seriously. 
Many a bright incident or quick repartee, 
laughter provoking on both sides had this 


debate been held in America, would have 
cleared the air. It was also noticeable in 
the public meetings held in the direct in- 
terests of the work, where men were fre- 
quently among the speakers, invariably 
these proceeded on supposition that their 
ideas must be presented in a homeopathic 
dose in highly attenuated form. Onespeaker 
especially, and he was one of the best, inter- 
rupted himself three times to ask if he was 
stating with sufficient simplicity what a ten- 
years child could have easily understood. 
I think I do our English friends no injustice 
either in saying that the American woman 
in convention assembled shows more re- 
spect for the motives of her opponents and 
would hesitate to impugn them without the 
clearest evidence of their falsity, and would 
we not consider it as unparliamentary as 
discourteous to interrupt, on purely emo- 
tional grounds, a speech that had really 
nothing in it to arouse hostility, however 
much it might awaken our disapprobation? 

On the other hand, we may well learn of 
our British sisters of the broad Scotch ac- 
cent and of the soft Southern speech alike 
to enunciate clearly. I was glad to see these 
delegates rightly resent it when occasionally 
there appeared the imposition of a low, un- 
certain utterance, and I admired the auda- 
cious coolness with which every time this 
occurred they insisted that some member 
of stronger vocal powers should repeat what 
had been said. 

There was scarcely a moderate generosity 
to ideas that had no cause for banning save 
that they were un-British. A larger freedom 
will come when we cease to label anything, 
even to an idea, ‘* Made in Japan, Germany, 
England or America,’’ and only ask, Will it 
enlarge or enrich life? 

That this triumph of the progressive party 
will have great influence in pushing the 
local veto bill and in the forward movement 
of the World’s W.C. T. U. is undeniable. 
A meeting of the latter, held the day after 
the convention of the association, presided 
over by Lady Somerset and addressed by 
the world’s temperance missionaries, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wheeler Andrew and Dr. Kate 
Bushnell, betokened, even so soon, the in- 
creased specific levity of the English tem- 
perance atmosphere. It has been a_health- 
ful stirring of the wind. It is only as 
Arthur Hugh Clough so beautifuly phrases 
it in Qua Cursum Ventus, that when our 
canvas is ‘‘ drooping” that we are ‘‘ side by 
side.’ It is enough if our divergences do 
not turn us from our final port, and one 
turned from this stormy convention to be- 
lieve that ‘‘ rushing breeze and boundless 
seas’’ would at last bring into one haven 
all these earnest temperance women. 

Oxford, Eng., May 11. 

Pees Sees 


THE OHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


With the children who are old enough to 
go to Sunday school this little talk has less 
concern than with those who are still in the 
nursery, and therefore very much under the 
care of the mother herself on the best of 
days. The strictest Sabbatarian, seeing the 
lambs frisk on the hillsides and the colt 
gallop in the pasture, would hardly refuse 
to the tiny people in our homes their right 
to recreation on Sunday, even though the 
play be somewhat restricted and its charac- 


ter changed from that of the week day fun 
and frolic. Little limbs must have exercise, 
little eyes have something on which to gaze, 
little brains and hands be occupied, and [ 
cannot believe that the dear Father ip 
heaven frowns upon nursery play. 

At a very early age, however, our babies 
may be taught that the Lord’s Day is by it- 
self, and that it must be kept in a different 
way from the six days of which it is the 
golden clasp. If the mother can afford it 
she will do well to have a set of Sunday 
playthings kept for use only then, or per- 
haps as a great treat allowed once in a while 
to a little convalescent in the tedium of re- 
covery from illness. These need not be ex- 
pensive. People are mistaken in thinking 
that the element of cost enters largely into 
childish appreciation of toys or other means 
of entertainment. A Bible scrap-book, which 
may easily be made by cutting pictures from 
the illustrated papers and writing or print- 
ing appropriate texts beneath each, makes 
a perfect treasure house for stories, and 
a little box of blocks or a set of Bible 
paper dolls, representing Oriental charac- 
ters dressed by deft fingers in tasteful cos- 
tumes, will keep the dear little people hap- 
pily engaged for many Sundays, particu- 
larly if the freshness and novelty are not 
lost through the taking them out at other 
times. It is a pity that the busy American 
mother, who finds time to educate her chil- 
dren along broad lines, who cares about 
their development, who gives them every 
possible advantage, often paying for their 
opportunities in her own self-denials, should 
lose the blessed chance every Sunday gives 
to carry-on the children’s religious educa- 
tion. It is a pity that we Protestants so 
underestimate the early receptivity of our 
children, letting the world pre-empt the soil 
which should in the very first years be sown 
with the good seed of the kingdom. 

I would have every mother speak to the 
children through the week of Sunday asa 
day of festival. Let the day have special 
privileges—a nicer breakfast, a little treat at 
dinner, an hour’s later sitting-up at night. 
And, since mothers have rights and needs as 
well as children, let it be arranged while the 
latter are very young that fathers and kind 
aunties or a good grandmother shall relieve 
the mothers in their charge, for every one 
needs a share in the dear Sabbath rest. As 
the little ones grow older let them play 
church, or take their books, or the color-box 
which is allowed as a rare indulgence, toa 
corner of the parlor, or a room of their own, 
and carry on their little affairs quietly, for 
they should early be taught that boisterous 
play does not befit the proper keeping of the 
Sabbath. 

About taking children to church there is 
a difference of opinion, but do let me plead 
for the “ dear little heads in the pew.’’ The 
little ones may grow weary of the long sit- 
ting still, but their elders in the neighbor- 
hood will pardon an occasional change of 
position, a little looking about, a kneeling 
on the cushioned pew, or a slipping down 
to a friendly hassock on the floor. The 
habit of church-going is formed only by 
going to church, and in every Christian 
home it should be taken for granted that, 
except in cases of illness, every member of 
the family, down to the little toddler whose 
short steps do not easily keep up with papa’s, 
shall attend the church service. Children 
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enjoy this more than you think and they 
also absorb more than you imagine. There 
are some of us with heads grown gray who 
remember and love certain passages of Scrip- 
ture, because of associations with them 
which date back to our listening to these 
when the pastor of our childhood read them 
impressively in our youthful ears, and no 
child of my acquaintance is not interested 
in the music, liking, too, to hold the book 
when the ‘big people”? stand up to sing. 
Chureh-going should never be spoken of as 
a penance in the presence of children, rataer 
they should hear of it as a glad service, and, 
above all, as a matter of course, not of 
choice on their part or of caprice, and they 
should be accustomed to go with their par- 
ents to the parents’ church and sit in the 
family pew. 

Anotheything. Do not suffer criticism or 
disparagement of the minister or the ser- 
mon where little listeners can drink in 
either. Let it be understood that you love 
the minister and revere his office, and al- 
ways speak of him to the children and their 
little friends as God’s servant and your most 
honored acquaintance. The old time rever- 
ence for the clerical functions would better 
come back in this age when reverence is, 
alas! out of fashion. 

Yuu can make Sunday a joyous day in 
your children’s lives and not lessen at all 
the fact that it isa holy day. Try. 





HOW RAYMOND TOOK CARE OF HIS 
SISTER. 


BY SUSAN GURTIS REDFIELD. 


‘*Never see nothin’ like it!’’ exclaimed 
Joanna, wiping the perspiration from her 
brow. ‘* Hurry-scurry, helter-skelter, and 
all ’cause your pa’s English relations is 
comin’,’’ 

This speech was quite wasted on little 
Raymond, who stood gazing in silent rap- 
ture op the row of cream tarts on the kitchen 
table, 

‘But Joanna, dear,’’ he said at last, 
“seems to me there aren't enough cream 
tarts,”’ 

‘* Well,” replied Joanna, after she had 
carefully counted them off twice on her 
lingers, ‘‘ there isn’t so many as they’d orter 
be. Truth is, sweetheart, I’ve had an acci- 
dence and these be all that was saved from 
the wreck.”’ 

‘*O, Joanna, dear,’’ wailed Raymond, 
‘‘Nursey has sick headache, so I must take 
care of baby at dinner time. There won't 
be a tart left for me.” 

‘* Yes, there will,” said Joanna, encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘ They'll be expectin’ the ices and 
fruit and coffee, and they'll eat sparin’ of 
them tarts,”’ 

Raymond shook his head, dejectedly. 

‘‘T don’t suppose they’ve ever seen any 
of those tarts in England and they'll be a 
great treat to them.”’ 

‘Well,’ responded Joanna, 
surely leave one for manners.”’ 

‘‘Who is manners, Joanna, dear?” in- 
quired Raymond, anxiously. 

‘Why, manners ain’t nobody,” said Jo- 
anna, a little impatiently. ‘‘Manners is 
jest—why—why manners is polite behavin’, 
of course.”’ 

‘“‘[’m afraid’’— began Raymond, 

‘“Now see here,’ cried Joanna, pausing 
in her occupation of frosting some small 


‘* they'll 





cakes, ‘I hain’t been much in what is 
called society, but I know a thing or two 
for all that. I kuow that folks of quality, 
like your pa’s sisters, would vever take the 
last tart. And now, Master Raymond, I 
want you to get right out of my kitchen.” 

Raymond was opening his mouth to reply 
when Sarah appeared and carried him off to 
the scene of his labors. 

‘“*The baby is asleep,’’ said Sarah, ‘‘ and 
if you don’t disturb her she will like enough 
sleep two hours.”’ 

‘“* Yes,” said Raymond, dreamily, already 
quite absorbed in a new book, and Sarah 
went away. 

All went well for about fifteen minutes; 
then Maud opened her eyes and began to 
cry. In vain did Raymond rock the cradle 
and sing The Mulligan Guaids. ‘‘ Nursey 
always makes the room dark when she will 
not go to sleep,’’ said Raymond to himself, 
‘*but I could never pull down that window 
shade.” 

As his eyes wandered aimlessly and hope- 
lessly about they fell on an immense, o!d- 
fashioned bureau in an adjoining room. A 
great drawer from which Mrs. Alton’s best 
dress had recently been taken stood invit- 
ingly open. 

“ Just the thing!’’ exclaimed Raymond, 
clapping his hands. ‘It will be dark 
enough in that drawer, ard she’ll go to 
sleep right away.” 

He succeeded, after much pulling and 
pushing, in bringing the cradle quite close 
to the open drawer, and then prepared to 
make the transfer of the baby. That proved 
to be a more difficult feat than he had 
imagined. The back of her neck was not 
quite as stiff as could have been desired, 
and she writhed and wriggled in a manner 
that was decidedly exciting to Raymond’s 
nerves. He trembled very much and the 
perspiration stood out upon his little face 
when Maud’s head reached the bottom of 
the drawer quite in advance of the rest of 
her small person. 

Raymond drew a long breath after he had 
laid the baby down, and then proceeded to 
close the drawer, carefully holding down 
the little fists which were frantically beat- 
ing the air. Tired out at last with her 
struggles and cries Maud lay quite still on 
her hard bed. Then Raymond crept softly 
out of the room, and away he ran down the 
back stairs and into the kitchen to see for 
himself how it fared with the cream tarts. 

Joanna stood on the doorstep with her 
back toward him, fanning herself with her 
apron, The pantry door was ajar, as if to 
invite him to enter. He opened the door 
and stepped in and discovered, to his de- 
light, that the slide between the dining- 
room and pantry was not quite closed 
either. Raymond applied his eye at once to 
the crack and gazed with dismay at the 
platter of tarts. There were only two left 
and Mr. Alton was actually putting one of 
them on Miss Maud’s plate. Raymond 
stared at the remaining tart as if his very 
life were centered in its white frosting. 
Suddenly he felt quite faint and his head 
swam, for his papa lifted the last tart upon 
the broad silver knife and put it on grand- 
ma's plate. 

A moment later a shrill little voice cried 
out, sharply: ‘‘O, Joanna, dear, the last tart 
is gone, manners and all!”’ 

Mrs, Alton turned quite pale and looked 


at Sarah, who hastily retired from the din- 
ing-room. In an instant the maid returned, 
crying, in great excitement, ‘‘O, madam, 
the cradle is empty!” 

Away went papa and mamma, “ manuers 
and all,’ to see for themselves if this start- 
ling intelligence could be true. And finally 
the grandparents and guests joined in the 
search. Of course baby Maud cried at the 
very moment when the situation was becom- 
ing desperate, and Raymond was discovered 
in the cellar just as his father was about to 
summon the police. Mr. Alton insisted that 
all should return to the dining-room for ices 
and coffee while he remained in his room 
with his son. The bureau drawer was still 
wide open, and Mr. Alton motioned to Ray- 
mond to crawl in, The child obeyed in 
silence. Mr. Alton nearly closed the drawer 
and then sat down in the room with his 
watchinhis hand. Five, ten, fifteen minutes 
passed, but still Raymond uttered not a word. 

** How do you like it in there?” inquired 
Mr. Alton. 

“Well,” replied a queer, hollow little 
voice, ‘I couldn’t expect to be quite as com- 
fortable in here as baby, you know, because 
I am so large, but,’’ he added, cheerfully, 
‘*don’t you worry about me, papa, I'm get- 
ting along very well.”’ 

From that moment Mr. Alton could never 
fully persuade himself that Raymond did 
not enjoy the bureau drawer, but mamma 
knew her little boy better and had no doubt 
that he felt his punishment keenly. 

That evening, when Mrs. Alton had her 
usual bedtime talk with Raymond, she be- 
gan by asking him to give the Golden Text 
for last Sunday. Raymond, in a very sub- 
dued tone, repeated these words: ‘'‘ He that 
is faithful in that which is least is faithful 
also in much.’ ”’ 

‘* Last Sunday my dear little boy was so 
anxious to prove himself faithful in little 
things,’ continued mamma, ‘ that he was 
only afraid that this week would bring no 
opportunities. Do you know what that long 
word means, my darling?”’ 

* Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Raymond, with 
his eyes fixed on the ceiling. 

‘* Raymond, you have had your opportu- 
nity and you have thrown it away,”’ said 
Mrs. Alton, gravely. 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,”’ responded the child again, 
by this time attentively studying the gilt 
picture molding. ‘‘Sha’n't I ever find this 
opportunity again?” 

‘*Not this one,’’ answered his mamma; 
‘it is gone forever. Do you think that 
papa and mamma will ever dareto give you 
another when you proved yourself so un- 
faithful this morning?”’ 

“OQ, yes,” said Raymond, gaining confi- 
dence, ‘‘I’m sure you will. Only, please, 
mamma, dear, don’t have cream tarts at the 
same time.” 

‘My little boy will have many stronger 
temptations, if he lives, than cream tarts,’’ 
said Mrs, Alton, ‘‘and he must be brave and 
true enough to be faithful in spite of them. 
An unfaithful little boy is likely to grow 
into an untrustworthy big boy and an un- 
trustworthy big boy is quite sure to make a 
bad man.” 

Raymond looked very sober. ‘‘I don’t 
want to be a bad man,” he said. “I want 
to be exactly like my papa. - I suppose he is 
always faithful, isn’t he, mamma?’”’ ’ 

‘‘He may speak for himself,’ said Mrs, 
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Alton, smiling and turning toward her hus- 
band, who had just entered the room. 

Mr. Alton did not laugh, he did not even 
smile, as he looked down into the earnest 
face of his little son. He lifted the child in 
his arms and sat down upon the lounge with 
him, holding him quite closely. 

‘*My son,” he said, ‘‘I have known of 
only one boy who was always faithful—that 
was the boy Jesus. I have known of only 
one man who was always faithful—that was 
the man Jesus, All that you and I can do, 
Raymond, is to try to be as much like Him 
as possible.” 


A LAY HYMN. 


Come Thou again. The world grows old, 
And Faith’s tire wanes and hearts grow cold; 
The years defraud Thee of Thy due; 

Come Thou, and, coming, make things new. 


But shouldst Thou come again indeed 
With a new name and modern creed, 
Hearts which are loyal to Thee still 
Might doubt Thy new revealéd will. 


And Thou, with Thy enfranchised word, 
Not peace wouldst bring us but a sword ; 
And all Thy former gracious past 
Might rise to hinder Thee at last. 


Yet come. The mystic beat of Time, 

The dead years’ measured march sublime, 
The very truths Thy voice first taught, 
Grown sovereign, bring Thy power to naught. 


Each weary age deceasing brings 

Dust of dead creeds and soulless things, 

So that no more our souls discern 

Through their thick haze Thy precepts burn. 
Dead thoughts which ere Thy earthly years 
Had marred the race with lust and tears 
Arraign Thy word, Thy life, Thy love, 

Thy cross on earth, Thy throne above. 

And some have sought in hopeless pain 
The sties of pagan sense again, 

And in Thy place would fain install 

False gods with foulness for their all. 


And some, with wandering fires grown blind, 
The face of Godhead no more find, 

And are content, rejecting Thee, 

Aimless and rudderless to be; 

While others, since so weak we are, 

With death so near and heaven so far, 

Elect to quench the thirst within 

With poison draughts of sense and sin. 


Come Thou. Tho’ brief to heaven appears 

The sum of nigh two thousand years, 

To lives like ours, which fleet so fast, 

They stretch a long abysmal past. 

Come, if Thou wilt, with wider creed, 

To meet and satisfy our need ; 

Or, if Thou wilt, come now as then, 

And fill the hungry-hearts of men. 

Nor once, but often, come and fire 

Cold hearts, and doubting minds inspire, 

And from its depths of misery 

Lift a despairing world to Thee. 

—Lewis Morris, in the Christian World. 

——— pM. __ 


THE OOLUMBIAN BELL. 

As Moses had to restrain the people from 
bringing any more offerings for the old Jew- 
ish tabernacle so the edict has gone forth 
that no more relics will be received for 
the famous Columbian bell which will be 
cast today at Troy, N. Y. Contributions of 
articles, some of them of great historic 
value, have been flowing in steadily for sev- 
eral weeks, one of the latest being from the 
wife of President Dole of Hawaii, who, with 
a package of metal, sent $10 toward the 
expense of casting the bell. The foundry 


will be connected with the White House by 
an electric wire and Mrs. Cleveland will 
press the button which starts the flow of 
metal. The bell will have three inscrip- 
tions. Around the crown the words: ‘* Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men’’; encircling the 
mouth: ‘*Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof’’; 
and in the center: ‘‘ A new commandment [ 
give unto you that ye love one another.” 


NOBLE SELF-CONTROL. 


There is, perhaps, no trait of character 
which commands our admiration more than 
self-control. It is an essential element in 
courage, a quality which boys usually rank 
highest in the list of virtues. A fine illus- 
tration of self-restraint was given at one 
time by Prof. Moses G. Farmer, the eminent 
electrician who invented the fire-alarm sys- 
tem and who died recently in Chicago. 
Many years ago it was impossible to get in 
this country fine copper wire covered with 
silk which he needed in making some im- 
portant scientific experiments. So he sent 
to London for the article and it came to the 
Boston custom house put up ina tin case. 
None of the officials, on its arrival, could 
imagine what the case contained and so they 
decided to open it. One of their number, 
therefore, took a hatchet and chopped into 
it in such a manner as to ruin utterly the 
fine wire. It was a most exasperating 
deed, the more so as Professor Farmer was 
obliged to pay the duty just the same, but 
not an impatient word escaped his lips. 
This was characteristic of the man and no 
less noteworthy than the incident which is 
told of Carlyle who, when a maidservant 
threw into the fire his manuscript of the 
French Revolution, representing twenty 
years’ labor, uttered not a word of reproach. 
Solomon was about right in saying that he 
who ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city. 


——— 


HYGIENIO HINTS. 


—— A common carelessness, but one which 
invites malaria, is to allow flowers to stand in 
vases until the stems and foliage emit an un- 
pleasant odor. The water should be changed 
every day and it is a good plan to strip off the 
foliage below the point of immersion. 





—— Bath sponges should be dried in the 
open air in summer ard by artificial heat in 
winter. Never inclose them when wet in a 
box or bag, except when traveling makes this 
a necessity. After a sponge has been used it 
should be thoroughly washed in warm, soapy 
water, rinsed in cold water and then squeezed, 
not wrung, as dry as possible. A wire basket 
forms a convenient receptacle for keeping it 
after being dried. 


—— In closing the house for the summer let 
particular attention be paid to the cellar, re- 
moving every particle of animal or vegetable 
matter, or whatever is liable to gather damp- 
ness. A decayed vegetable, or the least mor- 
sel of bread or meat left to decompose, is suffi- 
cient to breed serious illness. Moths running 
rampant above stairs are less to be dreaded 
than the unseen but pestilential gases gener- 
ated in the cellar if anything is neglected there. 


—— It is best not to get into a panic over 
the fear of microbes. An eminent medical 


authority says that food and drink absolutely 
free from microbes are not desirable. There 
are myriads of wholesome as well as deadly 
ones and our food and bodies swarm at all 
times with the kinds which serve a good pur- 
pose, their development. being essential to the 





disintegration and normal digestion of food 
Distilled water, so safe during epidemics, is 
not nearly so useful to the body as a solvent 
and common carrier as undistilled water. 


—— The summer season is always dreaded 
by the mothers of little children on account of 
the prevalence of diarrhea, which is worse 
when the heat is great and there is much 
moisture in the air. The best remedies, ac. 
cording to the Journal of Hygiene, are pre- 
ventive ones. Keep the child in pure air and 
its digestive organs healthy by proper food 
and there is little danger. Healthy gastric 
juice destroys the bacteria before they can do 
any harm, digests them and turns them into 
food. If the gastric juice is weak, instead of 
being destroyed, they grow and multiply and 
overwhelm the delicate organisms of the child, 

—— The cholera has been postponed on this 
side of the Atlantic, says Dr. Felix L. Oswald, 
by the interposition of an unusually severe 
winter. Undoubtedly the imported’ germs of 
the tenacious disease are not dead but slum- 
ber, and the danger from the epidemic in the 
Central States is likely to begin about the 
middle of July. But scrupulous cleanliness 
of person and surroundings, regular habits, 
proper attention to the purity of water and 
milk supplies and the absence of fear will 
greatly lessen the probability of an attack, 
Let it be remembered, also, that the contagion 
of cholera cannot be communicated by means 
of the respiratory organs. 








Which is longer ? 


To the eve the lower of the above, No. 
2, seems to be the longer, but actual 
measurement es" it to be precisely 
the same length as No. 1. 

Zo the eye, bread, cake or bis- 
cuit made with an Alum or Ammonia 
baking powder may vok very nice, 
but made with 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 


it will be finer grained, will keep 
moist and fresh longer, and will not 
have a bitter or unpleasant taste; 
and above all, it will be perfectly 
wholesome. Copyright. 
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No Alkalies 


_ Other “Chemicals 
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preperation of 


" W. BAKER & €0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 







It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. / 
Sold by Grocers eves everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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OONVERSATION CORNER. 
hy That is the first word you 
Z 4 will speak as you begin to 
§ read this Corner! This de- 

sign for an initial was sent by 

a gentleman in Western Mas- 
sachusetts ‘‘ as a capital sug- 
gestion for your Despotic 
Foreman,” and we owe him 
our obligations. @! it is a 
capital letter for our object 
—odd, original and occur- 
ring opportunely to occupy 
(once only) its own order in opening our 


olio. It gives me occasion, too, to report the 


OKAYAMA ORPHANAGE OFFERINGS, 


Tlreyhave reached the amount necessary to 
keep one little Japanese child in the asylum 
for a whole year, with a small surplus 
toward another orphan, or the Children’s 
Fresh Air Fund (which, you know, we. al- 
ways remember every summer), or some 
other good object. By this time it must 
have almost reached its destination at the 
opposite side of the globe. In due time we 
shall, of course, hear from the missionary or 
his children or Mr. Ishii about it. I ac- 
knowledge offerings (in addition to those 
already mentioned) from W. E. H., Crom- 
well, Ct.; a lady in Maynard, Mass.; N. P. B., 
Holyoke; B. C., Woburn; G. B. K., Spring- 
field; the H. children, Andover; Bertha and 
Hattie B., West Upton; B. P. K., Methuen; 
Addison and Francis B., Andover; Joseph F., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Mrs. D., Derby Line, Vt. 

The war relics have been sent accord- 
ing to the terms specified. So these 1000 
bonds, which altogether were equal to QO, 
have been sold for 2000, and done far more 
good than if they had been disposed of at 
par in 1865 and helped to prolong the War 
of the Rebellion! I will add that I have re- 
ceived (for you relic hunters) in aid of this 
fund, beside the $20 note already described, 
a $5 Virginia treasury note of 1862, a 25-cent 
United States fractional currency note of 
1874, and a $2 note of the State of Massachu- 
setts Bay of 1780, signed by Colonel Loammi 
Baldwin, whose name is perpetuated in the 
Baldwin apple. Do you wantthem? _ 

This about the Japanese children reminds 
me to tell you that I have just heard that the 
members of the Girls’ School at Broosa, the 
well-known missionary station in Turkey, 
played with great zest at a social gathering in 
the missionary’s house the Kit-su-ne-ken, or 
Japanese fox-game, described and illus- 
trated in the Home, Feb. 23. I little thought 
when I asked any who played it to report 
how they liked it that the first response 
would come from a company of Greek and 
Armenian students on the slope of ancient 
Mt. Olympus! As next Sunday is ‘Chil- 
dren’s Sunday” I think I will read youa 
few extracts from 

CHILDREN’S LETTERS. 


. . Lucy and I belong to 
the Y. P. 8S. C. E. It was formed after the 
“ Christian crusaders ’’ were here. The meet- 
ings are Tuesday evenings. We have begun 
the daily Bible readings in the Handbook. 
Yours truly, NATHAN H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I always go to Sunday 
school. I have a good teacher—a young man. 
I belong to the Junior Society. amma calls 
ita Try-Company.” I think it helps me to 
do right. Mamma and I read the daily read- 
ings in the Handbook together. 

CLARENCE L. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I go to the church that 
George Peabody gave in memory of his mother. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . 


I belong to a missionary society; it is named 
the Wide Awake Society. We children get 
the older people to take mite boxes and we 
call them our honorary members. Our oldest 
honorary member died [in February], 102 years 
old. We children all loved Mrs. Braman and 
she loved our Wide Awake Society. 
LizziE 8. 
SHERBROOKE, P. Q. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...1 go to the academy 
here and study Latin and French, as well as 
English. There is also a public library and 
free reading-room, and I appreciate them after 
my year in the woods of Maine. The boys 
call me “ Yank,” but I do not mind it. I go 
to the Sabbath school and am a member of 
the Junior Christian Endeavor Society. 

Yours respectfully, MALCOLM M. 
VERMONT. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: IT am eight years old 
and would like to join the Corner. Mamma 
said she thought that you would not like to 
receive a letter written on Sunday, but I told 
her that [ thought that was the best time to 
write letters—don’t you think so? 

Yours truly, Witwie H. 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: T ought to have written 
you before but I have had examples to do 
after supper and I have a bicycle which I like 
to ride before supper. I have thought of it on 
Sundays but thought that it was not a very 
good time to write about stamps. Good-by. 

Rospert K. 

The Sunday question is before us now, 
surely! To begin with Willie’s case, he 
should liave followed what his . mother 
“thought”? rather than what he himself 
“thought.” If she advised him not to 
write on Sunday that should have settled it. 
It is always safe, it is always right, to follow 
a good mother’s judgment and wishes, in 
that matter or any other matter. Many a 
grown-up boy—and many a grown-up man, 
too—remembers with sad heart the times 
when he went contrary to a dear mother’s 
charge or counsel. No, I do not think Sun- 
day is “‘ the best time to write letters.’’ The 
Sabbath is the time to rest from week day 
work and week day amusement, the time 
to worship the Lord in His holy temple, 
the time for studying His Bible, and for 
‘* Christian endeavor” of any kind. 

Is it always wrong, then, to write letters on 
Sunday? Robert’s “‘thought’’ was a sensi- 
ble one in the matter—that it was not a good 
time to write about the Hawaiian and New- 
foundland stamps he wanted! To write 
about business and bargains and sports 
would not be any change from other days. 
But a boy away at school could perhaps do 
nothing better, after the meetings and read- 
ing of the day were over, than write to his 
mother, as no doubt the mother at home, fol- 
lowing her boy in her loving thought, might 
be doing at the same time to him. I often 
write to some boy—in Texas or Georgia or 
Japan—on Sunday evening, but not about 
collections or baseball, any more than I 
would talk about those things if they should 
call upon me that evening. I think it is 
right for me to talk with them (on paper) 
about things that would tend to help them 
in their difficulties—perhaps in their tempta- 
tions. Christ was Lord of the Sabbath and 
it is well to notice carefully how He kept 
the day holy and ‘‘ follow His steps.”’ 

I am very sorry tHfat the managers of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago persist in their de- 
termination to open the exposition on Sun- 
day, merely to make more money. If they 
succeed in doing so the duty of Christian 
people there will be clear on that day—Isa. 
58: 13 suggests it. Very many Christian 
people will doubtless decide to stay away 
from Chicago altogether. Mr, MARTIN. 





GIVE - THE - BABY 





IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 

“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 








Gives QUIET NIGHTS 
and HAPPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing child. It is 
The Best Food ‘ii 


tions of Child life. Dyspeptics, Inva- 
lids and Old People find it priceless. 
In cans, 35c. and upwards. Interested 
Mothers send for pamphlet to manfrs. 


WOOLRICH & CO., = + Palmer, Mass. 


Tiehig Company's” 


These two words are 
known to every well 
ordered household 
throughout the world 
as designating the 
oldest, purest, best 
and always-to-be-de- 
pended-upon 


Extract of Beet. 
OMINTEN ES 











In cases of diarrhea 
is incomparably better 
than brandy or strong 
liquors. 


~ = 
CIPHARTSHORNS snap 
Beware of Imi 











SAMPLES WALL PAPER 


s e. Deduct it when ordering. Factory prices. 
Fn CA Y, 205 High &t., Providence, RB. I. 
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The ‘Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 18. Mal. 3: 1-12. 
MESSIAH’S KINGDOM. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The one reason which attracts Christians to 
the study of the history of the Jews and to 
their writings above all other books is to be 
found in their thoughts of the coming king- 
dom and the coming king.’ Their prophets 
warned them of the sins and perils of their 
own time and sought to reform the nation, but 
one purpose appears above all others in their 
teachings—to show with ever increasing dis- 
tinctness the Light of the world who was to 
tome. These great outlines of Messianic 
prophecy should be permanently in the mind 
of every teacher and student of the Bible. I 
mention here the most prominent of them as 
landmarks and guides. The Old Testament 
foretells: 

In the beginning of the revelation of God to 
men the coming uf the Messiah through the 
human race (Gen. 3:15]. ‘‘The seed of the 
woman.” 

In the time of Abraham the nation through 
which He was to come [Gen. 22: 18]. ‘In thy 
seed.” 

* In the time of Jacob the tribe which was to 
bring Him into the world [Gen. 49: 10]. ‘‘ The 
scepter shall not depart from Judah .. . till 
He come.” 

In the time of David His family is pointed 
out [2 Sam. 7: 16]. Nathan said to David, 
“Thine house and thy kingdom shall be made 
sure forever before thee: thy throne shall be 
established forever.’”’ Still more clear is the 
prophecy of Isaiah more than three centuries 
later [Isa. 11: 1]: ‘‘ There shall come forth a 
shoot out of the stem of Jesse,” etc. 

In the time of Micah, the town is named 
[Mic. 5: 2]. ‘Thou, Bethlehem.” 

The last prophet of the Old Testament points 
out His forerunner and the purpose of His 
coming in our lesson for today. Then we pass 
over from the Old Testament to the New and 
find, in the revelation to His mother, the per- 
son through whom ‘He was to come [Luke 1: 
30], ‘‘ Fear not, Mary,’’ etc. In the revelation 
to the angels the day is announced [Luke 2: 
11}, ‘‘There is born to you this day,” and 
lastly, through the star, the very place is 
pointed out [Matt.2: 9], “The star... came 
and stood over where the young child was.”’ 

It helps us much to understand the Bible to 
keep these passages in mind. They show that 
the fundamental principle of the Old Testa- 
ment is the Messianic idea, first announced in 
the promise that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head, then originating the 
ancient covenant, giving divine significance 
to the Mosaic ritual, shaping typical persons 
and events, directing the religious history of 
the chosen nation, inspiring the prophets to 
speak with increasing distinctness and confi- 
dence of the Messiah, till the fullness of time 
came and the seed of the woman was born in 
the person of Jesus, God manifest in the flesh, 
the one true, propitiatory sacrifice, the resur- 
rection and the life, the head of the everlast- 
ing kingdom of God. This general glance at 
the prophecies enables us to approach intelli- 
gently the special prophecy of our lesson, 
which foretells: 

1, Messiah's messenger [v.1]. The last prophet 
of the Old Testament points across the 400 
years of struggle and weary waiting and baf- 
fled hopes to one who should proclaim the 
Messiah as at hand and introduce Him to His 
nation. The only name of the prophet was 
“‘my messenger.” The name of the prophet 
who first introduced the new era was John, 
“‘ Jehovah’s gift.”” The voices of Malachi and 
John blend across the centuries, proclaiming 
the coming of the Lord. Mark mentions John 
as fulfilling Malachi [Mark 1: 12]. Zacharias 
foresaw that this mission had fallen on. his 





son [Luke 1: 76]. Jesus declared that John 
was the long expected messenger [Matt. 11: 
10}. So wonderfully is the Old Testament 
joined to the New Testament in a divine unity. 

Always God is preparing the way for the 
coming of the Lord, even in lands where His 
name is yet unknown. For many years Dr. 
Blodgett waited in China, unable to preach 
hecause the laws of that country sealed his 
lips, yet praying and studying the language 
and watching for his opportunity. So many 
another, who would have chosen to be a Bar- 
nabas or Paul, has been as a John the Baptist. 
But his work has been as necessary to the 
kingdom of God as that of those who have 
been prominent in that kingdom. 

2. Messiah’s coming [v. 1]. Jesus declared 
that as John was the promised messenger, so 
He was Himself the angel of the covenant. 
His coming was sudden. Though the Jews 
sought Him and prayed for His coming, they 
did not recognize Him when He came. Only 
Simeon and Anna knew Him when He entered 
the temple. The Jews repudiated the princi- 
ples of the kingdom He came to setup. They 
looked for a conqueror mounted on a horse, 
which was the animal used in war. The 
Messiah rode into Jerusalem sitting on an 
ass—the animal used in time of peace—and 
they rejected Him. His comings were a con- 
stantsurprise. His claim that His only throne 
was in the hearts of those who loved Him, 
that His only weapon was the truth and His 
only aim'to bring lives into obedience to Goa 
and union with Him, startled and antagonized 
them. Christ’s coming overthrows prejudices, 


ambitions, opinions, purposes. To no people 


is His appearance a greater shock than to 
those who have thought most about His 
coming. 

3. Messiah’s work [vs. 2-9]. It was not to 
drive out the Romans, as the Jews had hoped 
it would be; it was to purify the Jews. He 
came, not to conquer their enemies, but to 
test and cleanse their characters. Truth is 
finally to win in this world, and those who 
best understand and most perfectly live the 
truth are to be conquerors. ‘‘ He shall purify 
the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and 
silver,’”’ said the old prophet. ‘“ He shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire: 
whose fan is in His hand, and He will thor- 
oughly cleanse His threshing floor,”’ said the 
new prophet. 

What was His cleansing to be? It was to 
smite sorcerers, those who substitute super- 
stition for religion and take advantage of 
men’s fears of the unknown to gain influence 
over them and money from them. It was to 
punish those who make light of the sanctity 
of family life. It was to drive out perjurers, 
dishonest employers, those who cheat widows 
and orphans, who gain by fraud the rights of 
strangers and who regard not Jehovah’s laws. 
The prevalent sins of today the Messiah came 
to purge out from the Jewish nation; and 
now He is still a swift witness against those 
who commit these sins. It is a comfort to 
know that the crying evils of our time have 
Christ for theirenemy. His might is pledged 
to destroy them, and He is not unmindful of 
the way in which they flourish. 

But, further, His purifying work is to make 
those who profess to believe in God true to 
their profession. Those who have ceased to 
attend public worship, who have withdrawn 
their support of the Lord’s house, and of Chris- 
tian work at home and of missionary work, 
says the prophet, have robbed God. In those 
days the tithes were taxes, but were often 
evaded. Beyond them were the offerings 
which expressed the love of the people for 
God and for His work. They refused what 
was due to the worship of God and to the poor, 
and a curse rested on them as robbers of God. 

No one can cheat God and not bring on 
himself a curse. His faith will wane, his 
highest aspirations will disappear, his ideals 





of life will shrivel, and often, too, his capacity 


for business as well as his enjoyment of it © 


will grow less. 

4. Messiah’s blessings [v. 10-12]. ‘ Return 
unto Me, and I will return unto you, saith the 
Lord of hosts.””’ The promise of the prophet 
was that if men would be honest with God 
they should be prosperous and their pros- 
perity should make Jews honored by all the 
nations, This is one promirent and glorious 
part of the good tidings which Christ brought. 
He came to right wrongs, “to preach good 
tidings to the poor, to proclaim release to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised.’”’ Every 
one who works with Him to these ends is 
doing his part to make ours a delightsome 
land. Men whodo right and love their fellow- 
men are delightsome. The land in which they 
live is blessed. The society in which the law 
of Christ is supreme is the idéal society. To 
secure these things Christ came. These are 
the ends of missionary work. They are prom. 
ised to the people of God. Let us hasten the 
day of their coming to all the earth. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 





The truth to be taught through this lesson 
may be made to come within the range of a 
child’s experience by some story. Perhaps it 
may be of a boy whose father gave him a piece 
of ground to cultivate. The boy was to have 
all that he could raise to sell for his own 
spending money, save one-tenth which he was 
to give to his father for the use of the land. 
The boy planted squash seeds and corn and 
potatoes and melons. Everything came up 
well and grew finely, for it was good land. 
When harvest time came there were melons 
and squashes to sell, and corn and potatoes. 
Suppose the boy should sell everything and 
keep all the money for himself. Would’nt 
you say that he had robbed his father? Why? 
Do you think he could be trusted with land 
another year? Could any one trust him if he 
did not keep his bargain? 

Early in the year we learned of a people 
whom God had brought into a land flowing 
with milk and honey. Every blessing was 
promised this nation as long as they obeyed 
God and walked in His ways. <A part of their 
service to Him was to give every year toward 
His worship in the temple a tithe, or a tenth 
of all they possessed. If a man’s harvest had 
been good, he would have more corn or more 
grapes to sell and so he would have more to 
bring for his offering to the Lord. 

And the harvest could only be rich when 
God had sent the sun to shine upon the slum- 
bering seeds and vines and His rain to call 
them to grow. So whatever was raised on 
the land anywhere would really belong to 
God. But He only asked for one-tenth of it. 
You would suppose that every man would be 
glad to give that, as he prospered. But some 
of these people of long ago forgot to bring 
their tithes. They forgot to keep the Com- 
mandments and to walk in God’s ways. You 
remember what happened. They were sent 
away to a strange country, where their life 
was like a hard school in which they were to 
learn lessons of obedience and trust and love. 
And when their lesson was learned then God 
allowed them to come back home. (Recall 
the rebuilding of the temple, the strengthen- 
ing of the walls and the work of Nehemiah 
and Ezra.) If the land was to be the king- 
dom of God again, and He was to reign there, 
what must the people do? Bring out the 
different points, as suggested by verses 5-10, 
and write: 


Fear Gop. 

BE PURE. AND ALL NATIONS SHALL CALL 
BE TRUE. YOU BLESSED. 
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Show how God does open the windows of 
heaven and pour out blessings op the land. 
What has He given you? What must you 
give Him? Do you remember that all you 
have comes from God, and you rob Him if 
you refuse to give what He claims ? 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, June 11-17. God in the Natural World. 
Job 38: 18-35; Ps. 104: 10-27; 148. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, June 18-24. Missionary Meeting. Mal. 
3: 1-12. 

While in a certain sense we are all mission- 
aries and need the incentive of a missionary 
meeting in our own work for Christ, the de- 
sign in the occasional devotion of an entire 
evening to this topic is to direct our thought 
to the regions beyond our immediate sphere 
of effort, to bring before our vision our breth- 
ren and sisters far out on the skirmish line on 
the frontier of our own land and, more particu- 
larly, in foreign countries, to widen our sym- 
pathies until we enter into Christ’s great de- 
sire to see of the travail of His soul. From the 
start Christian Endeavor has sought to keep 
the foreign field before the minds and upon 
the hearts of the young people, and right 
worthily have many of them responded, offer- 
ing not only their substance but themselves 
for the forwarding of the world-wide work of 
the gospel. But such is the pressure of that 
which is present and near, so much of our 
time and strength is taxed for pushing various 
lines of service here at home, that, be our in- 
tentions never so good, our enthusiasms are 
liable to cool. So these missionary meetings 
come now and then to aid us to a more intelli- 
gent and fruitful devotion to foreign missions. 

The question at once arises, How can we 
secure and maintain a steady and general in- 
terest in the Christianizing of distant lands? 
Facts make good fuel. Zeal is often in pro- 
portion to knowledge. Ignorance of the past 
victories of the cross, of its present triumphs, 
of the conditions under which our representa- 
tives abroad work, is the chief reason for the 
apathy and indifference so prevalent in the 
churches. The world is wide and it is not 
easy to keep posted in reference to the whole 
field, but why would it not be a good plan for 
each of us to select some single country or 
mission in that country, or even some one 
phase of the work in a particular mission? 
Then find out all one can about the origin and 
progress of Christian intluences there and re- 
port from time to time the advances of the 
kingdom, or make a specialty of missionary 
biographies and come under the spell of this 
most fascinating literature. If in every soci- 
ety half a dozen members would interest 
themselves thus in special fields, the example 
would be contagious and foreign missionary 
ardor would soon be at a white heat. 

Another way to stimulate a personal inter- 
est in missions is to give toward their support. 
Already many Christian Endeavorers do this 
on Christian Endeavor Day and they know 
how beneficially it reacts on them. Some one 
says that the reason why some people do not 
have much interest in foreign missions is that 
they do not put enough principal into them. 
“The foreign missionary cause,’’ says some 
one else, “is like a highwayman. It takes 
every Christian by the hand and demands his 
money or his life.’’ And still another im- 
mense help is the constant attempt to be a 
missionary in one’s own sphere. The persons 
most interested in the salvation of men on the 
other side of the globe are usually most active 
and useful in circles where their personal 
lives tind expression. 








Parallel verses: 1 Chron. 29: 9, 14; Isa. 42: 
4; 51:5; Matt. 9: 36-38; Mark 16: 15; Acts 
13: 2-4; 22: 21; 28: 28; Rom. 10: 12-15; 2 Cor. 
9: 6,7; Gal. 6: 2; 2 Tim. 4: 17. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Recent letters from the Micronesian Mission 
bring news of the annual tour of the Morning 
Star among the various groups of islands. 
Our missionaries report that they found many 
things to encourage them, while not a few of 
the persons whom they trusted have gone 
astray. It is two years since the Marshall 
Islands had been visited but this year a suc- 
cessful tour was made and three new stations 
established. The preachers and teachers are 
all natives who have been prepared in our 
training schools. They have proved so stead- 
fast that a remarkably good report comes from 
this group in spite of the interference and op- 
position of the Germans by whom these islands 
are occupied. They have shown not only lack 
of sympathy but real hostility to evangelical 
work. 





A letter from Mr. Rand in regard to the 
work at Mokil tells of success beyond their 
expectations. In the four terms of school 
there was an average of seventy pupils, twelve 
of whom were in the Training School. The 
Mokil church contributed over sixty-six dol- 
lars to the board as well as labor and native 
food for the missionaries worth more than 
$250. The food and work contributed to the 
Girls’ School are equal to about $175 in addi- 
tion. All this, as well as the enlargement of 
the church, is a liberal showing for an island 
with a population of less than 150. 


Missions in the East have secured the warm 
interest and support of two well-known women 
explorers on beaten and unbeaten tracks, Miss 
Gordon Cumming and also Mrs. Isabella Bird 
Bishop of Edinburgh, each of whom has pub- 
lished several books of travel. These two 
eminent women are not only emphatically in 
favor of mission work but are giving it im- 
portant aid by speech and pen. Mrs. Bishop 
has become greatly interested in medical mis- 
sions and is devoting her time to presenting 
their work and needs to the attention of the 
home churches. She hopes to attend the ex- 
position and take part in the Woman’s Con- 
gress of Missions. Next year she plans to 
take an extensive tour among the mission 
stations in the far East. Miss Gordon Cum- 
ming is specially interested in work among 
the blind in China. Life and Light is to be 
congratulated for securing an article from her 
on this subject which will be published in 
due time. Mrs. Bishop also promises to write 
for the same magazine. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The French Y. M. C. A. formally dedicated 
last month a fine new building in a central 
district of Paris. The opening exercises called 
together a more distinguished company than 
has probably ever attended a Protestant reli- 
gious gathering in that city, the speakers and 
guests including prominent statesmen, nobles 
and business men. The building is provided 
with every convenienee, halls, classrooms, 
parlors, library, gymnasium and café, the ex- 
pense of its erection and equipment being 
partly met by a contribution of $80,000 from 
Mr. James Stokes and family of New York. 
There is a membership of 700 young men and 
the association is reported to be doing a good, 
‘all around ”’ work. 


The work of missionaries seems to be win- 
ning more and more favor from travelers, too 
many of whom in the past have ignored or 
derided endeavors to convert pagan people. 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has not only ex- 
pressed his general approval of missions in 
the South Seas, in spite of a preconceived 
prejudice, but is quoted recently as warmly 


commending the methods of modern mission- 


aries. He says that they are inclined to spare 
native opinions and fixed native habits of mo- 
rality, so far as it is possible, to seek rather 
the point of agreement than the points of dif- 
ference. This coincides with Mr. Stevenson's 
theory of the true method of Christianizing 
these heathen tribes. It is interesting to 
know how an outsider—‘‘ the most lay of lay- 
men,”’ he calls himself—looks at these matters : 
There is a vast amount of moral force reser- 
voired in every race, and it is the pusiness of 
the missionary not to destroy but to utilize it 
—to expand, to change and to fit that power 
to new ideas and new possibilities of advance- 
ment. No missionary should go among a 
primitive people with the idea of mere revo- 
lution, but should rather develop that which 
is good, or capable of being made good, in the 
inherent ideas of the race. We make a great 
blunder when we expect people to give up in 
a moment the whole beliefs of ages and not 
lose something essential. 
Opinions may differ in regard to this theory 
but it is encouraging to see that such a man 
as Mr. Stevenson is talking and writing about 
missions and studying missionary problems. 
Prominent among the London May meetings 
are the annual gatherings of the large English 
missionary societies. The Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society reports a revival of interest at 
home. Besides the medical work in China 
attention has been given to the training of 
native agents, and the native churches have 
been urged to undertake self-support. The 
Canton district reports with gratification the 
existence of a third self-supporting Chinese 
church with 135 members and a native pastor, 
while in the Wuchang district a chapel has 
been built by Christian natives at their own 
cost. The chief fields of this society are 
Southern and Western Africa, India and 
China, although its work on the content of 
Europe should not be forgotten. During the 
past year an advance of 700 miles into the 
interior of Africa has been made in connection 
with the new Mashonaland Mission. In this 
wild country the society has already two Eng- 
lish missionaries and eight uative evangelists. 
The mission will be as a gate to the region of 
the great lakes and to Central Africa, and is 
but an earnest of a more extensive work there. 
Although some anxiety and disappointment 
is felt in regard to the financial condition of 
the London Missionary Society, it does not 
appear that its work is suffering, as it now 
has in the field no less than 1,736 ordained 
native workers, 6,416 native preachers and 
nearly 100,000 church members, while 69,000 
boys and 53,000 girls are under instruction in 
its schools. The annual meeting of the Zenana 
Bible and Medical Mission was a time of hope 
and cheer. It numbers among its workers 
eighty-two European women missionaries and 
206 native he!pers. The educational and vil- 
lage work is being pushed forward vigorously, 
a new hospital at Patna is in prospective and 
a fund is started for extending medical work 
in Ceylon. The annual statement of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society shows how 
marvelously its work has grown and de- 
veloped during the past few years. An excel- 
lent financial condition is reported and the 
circulation of Bibles continues to increase, 
having reached the total of over 4,000,000 
Bibles, Testaments and portions of the Scrip- 
tures. Recently a sum of $5,000 was given 
which has been established as a special fund 
for the employment of Bible women with 
application distinctively to the work in India. 
The society has hitherto assisted in the sup- 
port of 360 Bible women connected with 


various missionary organizations. 
He 


The love of Christ is like the blue sky, into 
which you may see clearly but the real vast- 
ness of which you cannot measure. It is like 
the sea, into whose besom you can look a 
little way but its depths are unfathomable.-- 
M’ Cheyne. 
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Literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


Prof. Edward Caird of Glasgow University 
is the author of this work, and it contains 
the Gifford lectures, delivered before the 
St. Andrews University in 1890-91 and 1891- 
92. In their preparation he says he has had 
in mind readers who have become at least 
partially alienated from traditional religious 
belief yet who feel that they owe much to 
the Bible and the Christian Church, and he 
desires to show them how apparently oppo- 
site claims may be reconciled. The key to 
the solution of the problem which he offers 
he thinks he has found in the great princi- 
ple of Development. The errors of men of 
the past were but partial, germinating 
truths. Ideas have grewn up under forms 
inadequate and at last have thrown them 
off. This theory of development enables 
us, says the author, ‘‘ to maintain a critical 
spirit without agnosticism, and a reasona- 
ble faith without dogmatism.”’ 

In the first lecture the problem is stated. 
In the six which follow next are set forth 
the principles upon which Dr. Caird’s view 
of Religion and its history is based, and in 
the remaining seven of the first course are 
set forth the principal stages in the develop- 
ment of pre-Christian religions. In the sec- 
ond is outlined the development of the Jew- 
ish and the Christian religions. Through- 
out the author shows himself more eager to 
demompstrate the value of his method than 
he is concerned about its results. He holds 
that a religious element-is inherent in hu- 
man nature and that conscious life always 
includes three factors—consciousness of 
self, of the external world and an under- 
lying consciousness which unites the two 
and is a consciousness of God. There is a 
lecture on The Idea of God as the Beginning 
and the End of Knowledge. The earliest 
religion was objective, but in time, espe- 
cially under Greek influences, it became 
subjective. Buddhism and the Stoic phi- 
losophy are examples of subjective religions, 
and the best is the religion of Israel. 

Then Objective and Subjective religions 
are contrasted, the relations of Judaism to 
Christianity are examined, the religion of 
Jesus, the teaching of Paul and John and 
the subsequent evolution of Christianity in 
the Greek and Latin churches, and both be- 
fore and after the Reformation, are dis- 
cussed, and the conclusion is reached that 
at present the consciousness of self is rec- 
onciling itself with the consciousness of the 
world through the consciousness of God as 
never before. The evolution of Christianity 
has made it possible to be understood how 
it at once fulfilled and destroyed the other 
forms of religion with which it has been in 
contact. Dr. Caird is a very abstract rea- 
soner and his volumes are metaphysical 
rather than historical. The most striking 
thing about them, and one which underlies 
most of their argument, is the fact that he 
seems to consider belief in the supernatural 
in religion as only one of the steps in the 
process of development, and one which has 
served its day and is to be discarded. In 
general it seems to us that the Christian 
religion as here presented seems somewhat 
unnatural and the work, while containing 
valuable truth, overworks its theory greatly 


and assumes much more than can be estab- 


lished. [Macmillan & Co. 
STORIES. 

The religious novel is apt to be too evi- 
dently bent on doing good to the reader to 
attract those who most need its services. 
But For Light and Liberty [Frederick Warne 
& Co. $1.00], by Silas K. Hocking, is gen- 
uinely religious in character and aim, yet it 
has most of the signs of the ordinary so- 
ciety novel except here and there. The 
story is told well, in spite of some uneven- 
ness and overdrawing, and it will interest 
while it also suggests that after all the soul 
needs God and ought to serve Him,—— 
Madame Rosély [Cassell Publishing Co. 
$1.00], by Mile. V. Monniot, translated by 
Elvira Quintero and Jean Mack, is another 
but very different religious story. The her- 
oine is a devout French Roman Catholic and 
the power of religion to sustain in heavy 
domestic trials is illustrated prominently. 
The story, which is wholly in the form of 
letters, affords interior views of French fam- 
ily life, marriage customs, etc. Without be- 
ing at all engrossing it has some interest. 

Those who relish tales of adventure and 
tragedy should read Joseph Hatton’s new 
story, Under the Great Seal [Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. $1.00]. The scene shifts from one 
part of the world to another rapidly. The 
time is that of George the Third of Eng- 
land and subsequent years. The author has 
allowed his imagination ample freedom, and 
the outcome is a thrilling narrative which 
deals boldly with both good and evil but 
makes good impressions and deserves a large 
popularity for its fresh, picturesque pic- 
tures of the historic past.——There is real 
pathos in the ending of John Paget [Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25], by Sarah B. Elliott, and 
the whole course of the story is unhack- 
neyed and impressive. The moral elements 
are dominant yet it is a strong literary con- 
struction, regarded merely as such. Much 
power is shown in the representations of 
character. There is no one which is not 
clear and also individual. And the course 
of events is sufficiently natural. We like 
the book and commend it. 

Mary H. Catherwood’s Old Kaskaskia 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25] has been 
running in the Atlantic. It is a graphic 
picture of an old-time frontier town out 
West, in days when civilization had caught 
up with the town and taken possession of it 
without having eradicated its frontier fea- 
tures, The story is short but spirited and 
is written with powerful effect.——A Cen- 
tury Too Soon [Funk-& Wagnalls. $1.50], 
by J. R. Musick, is another in the series of 
the author’s Columbian Historical Novels. 
It purports to be a story of Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion in Virginia and does relate the history 
of that event, but it also includes much 
other contemporary American history. The 
blending of romance with history does not 
improve either in this instance, yet the book 
has interest. But its historic statements 
ought not to be accepted without verifica- 
tion.——Oliver Optic still survives and com- 
poses in his familiar vein, and his Strange 
Sights Abroad [Lee & Shepard. $1.25] de- 
scribes an adventurous and eventful yacht- 
ing expedition. It is sensational but not in 
an objectionable way. The story is illus- 
trated. 

Anna Fuller, the author of A Literary 
Courtship [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], has 


$4.00.] 


written therein an amusing and spirited lit- 
tle story, which blends love and literature 
with Colorado scenery and experiences very 
entertainingly. It is an excellent book for 
a railway journey, engrossing and entertain- 
ing without putting any strain upon the 
mind.——The Story of a Story and Other 
Stories [Ilarper & Bros. $1.25], by Brander 
Matthews, contains five short stories, all of 
which, we believe, have appeared in one or 
another magazine. They differ greatly but 
each is entertaining, the first uncommonly 
80. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

President Andrews of Brown University 
has translated the late Prof. J. G. Droysen’s 
Outline of the Principles of History [Ginn & 
Co. $1.00], to which is prefixed a full 
biographical sketch of Droysen. Dr. An- 
drews considers the book ‘the weightiest 
of its size composed in our century”’ and 
‘“‘weightier thar any other, small or great, 
save certain treatises by Hegel.’’ Probably 
few will agree with so strong a statement as 
this, but, with some qualification, it is to be 
accepted and it will go far to direct atten- 
tion to the work.—Messrs. Gordy and 
Twitchell’s Pathfinder in American History 
[Lee & Shepard, $1.20] is simple, well 
planned, comprehensive, discriminating, 
and in every respect well suited to be a posi- 
tive help to the young in their historical 
reading and investigation. 

Plain English [Practical Text-Book Co. 
$1.00] seems sensible and useful as a guide 
to the correct use of language, and its de- 
partments of popular absurdities, misused 
words, etc., will do good service. It deals 
with familiar facts in a fresh manner.— 
Outlines of English Literature [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.00], by William Renton, sup- 
plies tabular aid, lists of writers, and expo- 
sition and criticism. It is one of those 
books which embody in small compass the 
results of long, careful labor, and it is a 
good example of its class.——Mr. D. 0.5. 
Lowell tells the familiar story of the Argo- 
nautic expedition to young people in a vol- 
ume called Jason’s Quest [Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. 50 cents]. It will enable them to 
comprehend some of the classical allusions 
which are being made continually, and it 
is highly interesting in itself in Mr. Lowell's 
words. It is illustrated.——Gods and He- 
roes or The Kingdom of Jupiter [Ginn & Co. 
60 cents], by R. E. Francillon, tells the prin- 
cipal stories of the mythologic gods and 
goddesses in language adapted to the com- 
prehension of the young. The boys and 
girls will like them and learn from them. 
——Emma L. Benedict has edited a little 
collection of lively, entertaining verses for 
children which form a pleasant book called 
Pieces to Speak [Lee & Shepard. 50 cents). 
They are about nature, animals, and other 
appropriate themes. | 

Mr. A. H. Heinemann has edited a little 
volume of Frocbel’s Letters [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25]. They have never been printed be- 
fore but have been prepared frem Froebel’s 
original letters. They set forth much of 
Froebel’s personal history, reveal his char- 
acter, and explain the educational methods 
which have come to be associated so honor- 
ably with his name. The book has per 
manent value.—Mr. R, T. Glazebrook has 
written Laws and Properties of Matter [D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.00], an additional vol- 
ume in the Modern Science Series, which 
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sir John Lubbock is editing, It is un- 
pretending but practical, well arranged 
and clear.——Prof. Webster Wells’s <Aca- 
demic Arithmetic [Leach, Shewell & San- 
porn. $1.00] covers the ground required 
for admission to college or its equivalent. 
It is a thoroughly good book of its kind. 
——Prof. A. G Hopkins has edited the 
Agricola and Germania of Tacitus [Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 
Halm’s text, and of Draeger’s fourth edition 
for the notes of the Agricola and Schweizer- 
Sidler’s fifth edition of the Germania. The 
notes are abundant and full, sometimes 
more so than is really necessary. But the 
editor has done faithful work and produced 
a valuable book. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


One hardly knows whether Mrs. Clara K. 


Rogers, in her volume, The Philosophy of 


Singing [Harper & Bros. $1.50], means to 
inculcate moral truth or the principles of 
artistic musical development primarily. At 
first there is a certain sense of disappoint- 
ment, for most readers, naturally having 
opened the book for musical study, are puz- 
zied to find so much room devoted to 
psychological suggestions. But when the 
author's intent and method have been com- 
prehended this disappointment gives place 
to satisfaction, even if one do not consent 
to some of the positions taken. The pe- 
culiarity of the work is that it treats song 
and singing in a large, broad, free spirit 
which, without refusing due attention to 
details, escapes that petty absorption in 
.them so frequently observable and sees in 
the singer a sample of true, full manhood 
or womanhood rather than in the man or 
woman merely a singer. It is a suggestive, 
stimulating: book, at once theoretical and 
practical, and adapted to uplift both art 
and manhood, 

‘Mr. W. M. Fullerton’s volume, Patriotism 
and Science [Roberts Bros. $1.00], contains 
three papers, On a Certain Danger in Patri- 
otism at the Present Time, English and 
“ Americans,’ and Democracy, with Refer- 
ence to a recent book. The danger in pa- 
triotism is that, as often understood, it be- 
comes cramping and misleading, blinding 
us to the fact that the claim of humanity 
upon us is prior to even that of country. 
The second essay, which has appeared al- 
ready, in two parts, in the Fortnightly, is 
a critical comparison in certain particulars, 
and is kindly but keen. The third is sug- 
gested by, and is in large part, a comment 
upon Lavaleye’s Le Gouvernement dans la 
Démocratie. The author is a fresh, striking 
thinker, who puts wholesome truth before 
his readers in a graphic and pleasant way. 
Some papers exhibit a tendency toward a 
certain mannerism, something like that of 
the Spectator of old, and some of the sen- 
tences, especially in the first essay, are in- 
tolerably long. But the book is decidedly 
interesting to thoughtful minds and it sets 
one to thinking for one’s self. 

Persian Literature Ancient and Modern 
[S. C. Griggs & Co. $2.50], by Elizabeth 
E. Reed, opens up afresh a wide field, one 
of peculiar interest, and one which. has not 
been cultivated as thoroughly for the ben- 
efit of English readers as it might have 
been. The present author has given her 


readers in this volume a carefully studied 
outline which also has been clothed with a 





$1.00] on the basis of. 


sufficient and an attractive dress of details. 
She deals largely in paraphrase and citation 
and reproduces strikingly the spirit as well 
as the style of the Persian authors. The 
work is not likely to be in great demand 
popularly but among scholars who are com- 
petent to judge of it it will be appreciated. 
Anna B. McMahan has edited a volume, 
The Best Letters of William Cowper [A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00], in the Laurel- 
Crowned Letters series. There are more 
than a hundred letters here and, whether 
or not any better ones by the same author 
have been omitted, these are worth being 
read and give an agreeable idea of different 
sides of Cowper’s character and manners. 
One does not hear so much as formerly 
about him, and it is well to recall him thus 
to public attention. 

M. Imbert de Saint-Amand has continued 
his excellent series of volumes on Famous 
Women of the French Court by adding four 
more, Women of the Valois Court [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25], The Court of Louis 
XIV., and two volumes about The Court of 
Louis XV. In this series the author has 
adopted a somewhat more personal method, 
giving individuality more prominence as 
compared with events, and the result is an 
increase of the interest, which has been 
great from the beginning. Marguerite of 
Angouléme and Catherine de Medici are the 
prominent characters in this volume.——Dr. 
W. E. H. Lecky’s little book, The Political 
Value of History [D. Appleton & Co. 75 
cents], contains the eminent historian’s pres- 
idential address before the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute last October. It is a very 
wholesome and suggestive utterance, as well 
suited to this longitude as to that in which 
it was delivered. Mr. D. W. Thorn has 
translated and edited M. Clement Juglar’s 
Brief History of Panics in the United States 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] and has sup- 
plied an introduction pointing out the indi- 
cations of any approaching panic. The vol- 
ume is one in which business men will take 
most interest but in which everybody will 
find much which is worth knowing. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have published 
a handsome new edition of Dr. W. E. H. 
Lecky’s History of Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century [$5.00]. It is in five volumes and 
is issued in a bex. It is clear in print, con- 
venient in form and makes an attractive 
library edition.——The Story of Poland [G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] is by W. R. Mor- 
fill. It is a good example of accomplished 
scholarship working successfully in a some- 
what difficult field. The author has written 
with sympathy and even enthusiasm yet 
without losing his critical balance. In all 
the accessories of the narrative, maps, lists, 
etc., the book is well equipped.-——The 
latest volume in Messrs. A. C. McClurg & 
Co.’s series, The Great French Writers, is 
Arvede Barine’s Bernadin St. Pierre [$1.00], 
translated by J. E. Gordon. Mr. Augustine 
Birrell has supplied its preface pleasantly. 
The man was interesting and so are his 
writings, especially that by which he is best 
known, Paul and Virginia, and this account 
of him will be much liked. 

Prof. E. T. McLaughlin in his useful book 
Literary Criticism for Students [Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.00] has written, as an introduc- 
tion, a short, practical essay on the object 
and nature of true literary criticism. This 
is followed by a succession of extracts from 











Philip Sidney, Ben Jonson, Dryden, Addi- 
son, Swift, Lamb, Matthew Arnold, Lowell, 
Ruskin, etc. Students will find the volume 
a help.—Columbia’s Emblem [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 40 cents] is an odd but inter- 
esting compilation. It includes Edna Dean 
Proctor’s poem, Columbia’s Emblem, Capt. 
John Smith’s account of Planted Fruits in 
Virginia, etc., and Gov. Bradford’s of how 
the Pilgrims found corn at Cape Cod. Then 
follow all sorts of articles in prose or verse 
on corn in history and as a national emblem, 
with songs about it, and a few illustrations. 
Candace Wheeler appears to be its editor, 
and it is bound in corn color with ornamen- 
tation suggested by the subject.-——A_ re- 
vised edition of H. B. Ellwanger’s treatise, 
The Rose [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00], with 
an introduction by G. H. Ellwanger, is 
issued. It is comprehensive and thorough, 
and is a practical text-book which not only 
the expert in rose-culture but also the ama- 
teur will appreciate and find serviceable, 
Good hand-books of Palestine always 
are in demand, and the second edition of 
Rev. Dr. Archibald Henderson’s Palestine 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, Imported. $1.00], 
the first edition of which appeared nine 
years ago, contains additional material and 
some corrections made necessary by the 
progress of arehzological discovery during 
the interval. The author has succeeded 
quite well in rendering his book scholarly 
without forfeiting its claim to be written 
popularly.——Mr. G. W. Kilbon has made a 
success in teaching woodwork in the manual 
training department of the senior grammar 
schools in Springfield, Mass., and he has 
written a book designed to give funda- 
mental instruction in the use of the chief 
tools needed in carpentry and joinery. It 
is called Elementary Woodwork [Lee & Shep- 
ard. 75 cents]. It is a sensible, serviceable 
presentation of a most important subject, 
and is the fruit of ample and very varied 
experience. ‘ 


ART ITEMS. 

— We congratulate the Art Amateur on 
the completion of its fourteenth year. It has 
made an important place for itself in the 
artistic world, and has done honorable service 
not merely in helping to train young artists 
but also in inculcating high ideals and in ex- 
posing shams.——Picture dealers have learned 
to form ‘“ knockouts” at auctions, whereby 
they are enabled to purchase at low prices. 
They do not bid against each other, but force 
prices up very high when an outsider tries to 
buy. After having thus practically destroyed 
competition and bought in what they-wish at 
low rates, they hold another auction among 
themselves and thus divide up the spoils. 


‘Such a proceeding is unfortunate for the origi- 


nal owner and for the public.—-John 8. 
Sargent and J. McN. Whistler are to decorate 
rooms in the Boston Public Library.——A new 
society has been founded in New York with 
the objects of intreducing sculpture more 
commonly into the home life and of helping to 
provide for the support of good sculptors when 
there are no public monuments to be designed. 
It is hoped to elevate sculpture from its present 
position of inferiority as compared with paint- 
ing.—The Webb prize, awarded by the Soci- 
ety of American Artists for the best landscape 
by an artist under forty-five years old, has 
been assigned to Henry G. Dearth for the 
painting called The Deerfield Valley. 

— The Princess of Wales recently pur- 
chased a picture by Madame Ronner, the 
famous painter of cats. Madame Ronner 
thereupon had an album made for the prin- 
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cess containing photogravures on vellum of 
her latest pictures. This album was bound 
in white vellum and then the artist painted a 
picture in water colors on the cover. Only 
five or six copies have been made, but we 
should suppose that the value of the work 
' -would have depended on keeping it unique. 
——It is noteworthy that Meissonier intro- 
duced very few women into his pictures. 
There has just been one exhibition of his 
‘works in Paris, and another is about to be 
held, each, owing to a family difficulty, differ- 
ing in respect to contents from the other. 
The one just closed consisted largely of loaned 
pictures and also contained the various stud- 
ies left in his studio when he died. Most of 
this collection is now to be exhibited in Lon- 
don. The May Portfolio has an instructive 
paper on the artist and his work, and the Art 
Journal also gives considerable space to the 
subject.——The choicest collection of pictures 
in Paris at present is said to be that of M. 
Rouart. It is thought” to be worth $500,000, 
although it has not cost him $50,000 because 
of his skill as a judge and purchaser. 


NOTES. 

—— Mrs. Humphry Ward is said to be writ- 
ing another novel, in the same vein with Rub- 
ert Elsinere and David Grieve. 

— A bust of Governor W. E. Russell of 

this State has been made by Richard E. 
Brooks, of Boston, and it is to be placed in the 
State House. 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is going 
abroad again for a year, and, after a summer 
in England, will devote the winter to Egypt 
and the Holy Land. 





— A valuable collection of autographs, 
portraits and documents, relating to Napo- 
leon, the French Revolution, etc., is held for 
sale by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


—— Whether it be true or not, as stated, 
that Mr. Ruskin’s only incume is that from his 
publications, it doubtless is true that he is 
very charitable and gives away a considerable 
part of it to various pensioners. 


—— Mr. Franklin W. Smith is desirous to 
have Congress buy sixty acres of land at 
Washington and establish a national gallery 
of history and art. He offers a large sum per- 
sona!lly toward the necessary buildings and 
‘is lecturing here and there—just now in San 
Francisco—in order to arouse public interest 
in the scheme. 


—— We have seen nostatement whether Mr. 
Ruskin has accepted or declined the poet- 
laureateship. But now comes another declara- 
tion to the effect that it has been offered to 
Lewis Morris. Possibly, however, this may 
be a mere inference from the other alleged 
fact that Mr. Morris has been notified to com- 
pose an ode in honor of the approaching wed- 
ding of Prince George and the Princess May. 


—— Mr. Wheatiley’s new edition of Pepys’s 
famous diary purports to be complete, but it 
isnot. It adds to Mr. Mynors Bright’s edi- 
tion certain passages which the latter editor 
thought too tedious for the public to welcome, 
but it omits, as did Mr. Bright’s, certain other 
passages probably relating to the diarist’s oc- 
casional gallantries. It may be wise to omit 
them, of course, but it is nut correct to omit 
them and still describe the edition as complete. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
oa OF THE CHRIST. By Harriet A. Sawyer. 


TWENTY MINUTES LATE. Ky Pansy. pp. 374. $1.50. 
LITTLE PAUL. By Margaret Sidney. pp. 206. $1.00. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

Leigh Hunt's “ WHat Is Poetry?” Edited by 
Prof. A.S. Cook. pp. 98. 60 cents. 

THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURE- 
LIUS ANTONINUS. Edited by Edwin Ginn. pp. 
213. 45 cents. 

Houghton, Mi 

LATIN LESSONS. By 

pp. 417. $1.12. 


in & Co. Boston. 
enry Preble and L. C. Hull. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
THE NEWER RELIGIOUS THINKING. 
Beach. pp. 227. $1.25. 
George H. Ellis. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS IN BosTON. 
pp. 119. 50 cents. 


Boston. 
By Rev. D. N. 


Boston. 
By M. C. Ayres. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER. By Melville 
Philips. pp. 322. $1.25. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUTH OF DOGMATIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY. W.D. Harden. pp. 268. $1.50. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE TARGUMIN, THE TALMUD 
BABLI AND YERUSHALMI AND THE MIDRASHIC 
LITERATURE. Compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph. D. 

2.00. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
JACK’s Hymn. By Elizabeth Olmis. pp. 53. 60 


cents. 
A Poppy GARDEN. By Emily M. Morgan. pp. 80. 

60 cents. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

STROLLING PLAYERS. By Charlotte M. Yonge and 

Christabel R. Coleridge. pp. 349. $1.00. 

Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 

PARSON JONES. By Florence Marryatt. pp. 357. 


$1.00. 
Tait, Sons & Co. New York. 
THE DRAMA. By Henry Irving. pp. 201. $1.25. 
Funk & Wagnails Co. New York. 
THE PEKOPLE’sS BIBLE: MARK-LUKE. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D. pp. 460. $1.50. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA FOR 1892. pp. 853. 
George S. Ferguson Co. Philadelphia. 
A Tour Rounp My LiprRaky. By B. B. Comegys. 
pp. 277. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
MADONNAS OF THE SMOKE. By Emily M. Morgan. 
pp. 38. 25 cents. 
Cassell Publishing Co. 
PRINCE HERMANN, REGENT. 
pp. 340. 50 cents. 
Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
THE BooK OF JOB. With notes by Prof. C. Sieg- 


New York. 
By Jules Lemaitre. 


ftied. pp. 50. $1.00. 
MAGAZINES. 
May. OuR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY.—RE- 


VIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—PULPIT.—KINDERGAR- 
TEN NEWs.—RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
June, SCRIBNER’S.—McCCLURE’S.—HOMILETIC RE- 

VIEW.— ROMANCE. — PREACHER’S.— JOURNAL OF 
HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTH.—ATLANTIC. 
—Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—NEW WoRLD.—MASSA- 
CHUSETTS MEDICAL JOURNAL.—NEW ENGLAND. 
—MOTHER’S NURSERY GUIDE.—ENGINEERING.— 
OVERLAND.—ART AMATEUR. 
EPR aE ea een 


AS TO CALVINISM. 
The Methodist Times (London), reputable Ar- 
minian authority, confesses that: 


As an intellectual achievement Calvin's 
system has had no equal in Christian history, 
with the single exception of Augustine’s 
De Civitate Dei, and on such exception it is 
possible for two opinions to be held. That 
system has been the mighty nursing-mother 
of more than one brave nation. The milk 
of her word has nourished heroes without 
number. If Calvinism had not been, the 
history of the last three hundred years 
would be far other than it is, and the more 
hideous tyrannies rampant still. . . . John 
Calvin was a man of God, such as the world 
had not seen for many evil centuries. If 
men carry all they believe to its last issue 
in belief and in conduct, every follower of 
Calvin ought to be imbecile and desolate 
with every sin. But they have been the 
very salt of the earth, they through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouth of 
lions, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight.and turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens. How is this? 
Should we notconceive it possible that there 
may be something wrong about our method 
of attack? It is not that these men were 
better than their creed, but that their creed 
was better than we have yet seen in the 
blindness of our zeal against its one sad 
perversity, this and the fact that men really 
live from the heart, and in all high conduct 
disdain the calculating lore that makes the 
soul give place to the syllogism. 


— 


THE GREATEST MARVELS. 


When I think of the immensity of the 
universe I am filled with the sense of my own 
utter insignificance, and am ready to ex- 
claim with David: ‘‘ What is man that Thou 
art mindful of him!’ The freedom of the 
human will and the starry heavens are the 
two greatest marvels that come under our 
observation, and when I think of all the 
mighty worlds around us, to which ours is 








but a speck, I feel what poor little worms 
we are and ask myself, What is greatnegg? 
I do not like such a word as design to be 
applied to the Creator of all these worlds: 
it makes Him seem a mere artificer. A cer. 
tain amount of anthropomorphism m 
however, necessarily enter into our conce 
tion of God, because, though there may be 
infinitely higher, beings than ourselves jp 
the worlds beyond ours, yet to our concep. 
tion man is the highest form of being,— 
Alfred Tennyson. 


——_ 


A BIT OF PURE DEMAGOGISM. 


O Partisan Politics, “ What crimes are com. 
mitted in thy name!”’ 


The Chinese exclusion act does not rep. 
resent the sentiment of the United States 
Congress. It is an enactment which was 
the result of competitive demagogy among 
all parties. It was introduced by a Demo. 
crat and pressed to passage by a Democratic 
House. It was opposed by the great body 
of Republicans, but a few Republicans from 
the Pacific States and some from the Central 
Western States and Eastern cities, who rep. 
resented districts where there is a large labor 
element, were of the opinion that it would 
be a risky thing to do on the eve of a con- 
gressional election to put such a club in the 
hands of the labor agitators in their districts 
as a vote against the exclusion act would 
furnish. Accordingly, the bill was passed, 
But its passage was secured by votes of men 
who detest its provisions, who hoped that 
it would not be enforced and that ultimately 
the United States Supreme Court would de- 
clare it unconstitutional, and who consider 
that it constitutes one of the most shameful 
pages on the United States statute-books,— 
Washington Correspondent of Boston Journal. 








A GOOD WORD FOR THE DENOMINA- 
TIONAL PAPER. 


In a recent sermon Rey. E. R. Smith of Tem- 
ple, Me., said: 


One type of newspaper is not read enough 
in our Christian homes. In every such home 
there should be a good religious newspaper. 
I do not mean the somewhat spicy and mostly 
inane collection of sensational sermons and 
pious stories that go under the title of “ reli- 
gious’”’ paper. Nor will the so-called church 
or religious 1tems in your secular paper sufiice. 
I believe in taking a broad-minded denomina- 
tional paper. It is safe to say that those who 
know the most about their own denomination 
will be the least disposed to be narrow or con- 
ceited about it. And if one does not care 
about what his fellow-workers in the denomi- 
nation are doing, he will, you may be sure, 
care less about the world-wide progress of 
God’s kingdom. 


PROPHECY—FAOT. 

When Thomas Hood wrote the poem which 
is published below little did he dream it 
would ever become a reality, for such is the 
fact: 





Godfrey of Boulogne, and thou, 
Richard, lion-hearted king, 
Candidly inform us, now, 
Did you ever? 
No, you never 
Could have fancied such a thing. 
Never such vociferations 
Entered your imaginations 
As the ensuing— 
** Ease her, stop her!"’ 
‘“ Any gentleman for Joppa?’ 
“*Mascus, ’Mascus?” “ Ticket, please, sir!” 
“ Tyre or Sidon?” “Stop her, ease her!” ’ 
‘* Jerusalem, "lem! "lem ”’—* Shur! Shur!’ 
** Do you go on to Egypt, sir?” 
“Captain, is this the land of Pharaoh?” 
“Now look alive there! Who's for Cairo? a 
“ Back ber!” “Stand clear, I say, old file! 
‘What gent or lady’s for the Nile so 
Or Pyramids?” “ Thebes! Thebes! sir!” “Steady! 
“Now where’s the party for Engedi?”"— 
Pilgrims, holy, red-cross knights, 
ad ye e’er the least idea, 
Even in your wildest flights, 
. _ Of a steam trip to Judea? 
What next marvel time will show 
It is difficult to say— 
*“’Bus,” perchance, to Jericho; 
“ Only sixpence all the way.” 
Cabs 1n Solyma may fly— 
’Tis a not unlikely tale— __ 
And from Dan the tourist hie 
Unto Beersheba by “ rail.” 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

What is the inference to be drawn from the 
fact that an interesting prayer meeting is 
chronicled as church news? 

In the statistics of attendance at various 
services of a people’s church it is worthy of 
pote that the average number present at after 
meetings exceeded the average number in the 
Sunday morning congregation. Itis probable, 
however, that the average of the after meet- 
ings did not have a summer of small attend- 
ances to bring it down, as is usual with the 
Sunday services in a city. 

In the religious training of their children 
parents are in danger of two serious extremes. 
Either the child’s free will is hampered by a 
too zealous fulfillment of what the parents 
consider their duty, or else from the very fear 
of infringing on that free will they do not give 
the child a Christian training. It is stated 
that several young men approved to preach at 
a recent association were consecrated to the 
ministry in early infancy. Such an act does 
not acknowledge that there is a diversity of 
gifts, and that the Lord may mean to have a 
boy take his Christianity into the needy busi- 
ness world, for instance. By all means conse- 
crate the children to the Lord, not only by 
baptism but by the daily home life, but leave 
the choice of the field of work to be determined 
by the sanctified common sense of the well- 
trained young man. 

RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE. 

The annual meeting of this conference was 
held May 31, June 1 in the Park Place Church, 
Pawtucket, and proved to be one of the most 
interesting for years. Rev. A. H. Chittenden 
was elected moderator. Written reports 
from the churches occupied the attention on 
Wednesday forenoon and from these it was 
learned that 600 additions were made to the 
churches during the year, about four hundred 
on confession ; that all the churches were sup- 
plied that heavy losses in the working force 
of several of the churches had been suffered 
in the death of old and tried friends; and that 
in course of the year three of the churches 
had celebrated their 250th, their 150th and 
their 50th anniversaries. The report on the 
state of religion was very encouraging. The 
Church in Its Departments was the subject of 
a profitable discussion: Rev. J. L. De Mott 
speaking on The Sunday School, Rev. W. B. 
Forbush on the Y. P. 8. C. B. and Rev. G. J. 
Bloomfield on Evangelists and Their Relation 
tothe Churth. A tender and seasonable ser- 
mon by Rev. F. A. Horton, D. D., was followed 
by the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

Representatives from the National Minis- 
terial Aid Society and the N. W. E. C., Rev. 
N. H. Whittlesey and Mr. G. M. Herrick, 
were heard with much pleasure. A departure 
was made this year in holding a session of 
one hour of the State W. B. M. So successful 
was the meeting that we predict that it has 
come to stay as a regular part of the exercises. 
Miss Shepherd presided in the absence of the 
president, Mrs. Dr. Vose. An historical paper 
was read by Mrs. Wilkinson and a powerful 
address made by Mrs. Gordon of Kyoto. 

Resolutions presented by the committee on 
reforms pressed home the importance of non- 
complicity on the part of our membership in 
receiving the wages of unrighteousness from 
the use of property. They called forth a spir- 
ited discussion. The question of Sunday ob- 
Servance in its local and national aspects re- 
ceived serious consideration. 

The Rhode Island H. M. S., by established 
Wage, holds its annual meeting on the after- 
hoon of the second day of conference. Row- 
land Hazard presided. The report of the 
board of directors was presented by the secre- 


tary, Rev. Alexander McGregor, and after- 
wards that of the State missionary, Rev. L. S. 
Woodworth. The tone of both reports was 
encouraging and progressive. M. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Bosten and Vicinity. 

The Ministers’ Meeting in Pilgrim Hall was occu- 
pied with reports from the Saratoga meeting of the 
Home Missionary Society. The speakers were Rev. 
Messrs. A. E. Dunning, N. Boynton, G. M. Boynton 
and E. A. Paddock. Much enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed by the speakers and echoed by the meeting 
over the financial success of the last year, the 
change of the society’s name, the addresses made 
at Saratoga, particularly those by Boston ministers, 
and the uplifting and spiritual tone of the anni- 
versary. Rev. N. Boynton made a remark which 
calls for sober reflection on the small attendance 
from Massachusetts. It was to the effect that if a 
row had been anticipated there would have been no 
lack of a crowd. If any meeting has power to in- 
terest spiritual men and women it was that one 
held last week. Mr. Paddock’s address vividly 
brought before the ministers pictures of Western 
life and the trials and triumphs of the home mis- 
sionary. 


The Hyde Park church, Dr. A. W. Archibald, 
pastor, made its annual meeting, June 2, social as 
well as religious. A collation was served and while 
all sat at the tables there were reports from the 
different departments, the responses being in the 
form of after dinner speeches. The atfendance was 
materially increased by the new order, and it was 
generally conceded to be the most successful an- 
nual meeting ever held by the church. 

Massachusetts. 

The W. B. M. held its semi-annual meeting at 
Kirk Street Church, Lowell, June 1. Mrs. Judson 
Smith presided, and among the speakers were Mrs. 
Holbrook of the Zulu Mission, Mrs. Marden of the 
Central Turkey Mission and Mrs. Beach of the 
North China Mission. The interest in the services 
was increased by the presence of three native con- 
verts who, arrayed in their country’s costume, ad- 
dressed the meeting—Mrs. Vaitse of the Greek, Miss 
Niyagawa of the Japan and Mrs. Karmarkar of the 
India missions. Brief words expressive of earnest 
desire for the prayers of the whole church were 
spoken by three young ladies who are under ap- 
pointment for the mission field and start this sum- 
mer for their places of labor, Miss Helen J. Melville 
of Toronto, Can., going to the West Central Africa 
Mission, Miss Sarah H. Harlow, agraduate of Welles- 
ley College, to Western Turkey and Miss Ella Samp- 
son to India. 

Andover Association held a special session May 
29 to meet candidates for licénsure; sixteen pre- 
sented themselves, of whom one was a Bangor grad- 
uate at work in Lawrence and the rest were from 
Andover Seminary. Fourteen had received a college 
education, one was an Armenian and one had en- 
tered the Congregational] church from the Methodist 
denomination. Seven had been baptized in infancy 
and four had been consecrated to the Christian 
ministry in early infancy. All but three were sons 
of Christian parents and four were sons of minis- 
ters. The earliest age on joining the church was 
eleven years, and two had not entered the church 
until becoming of age; five united with the church 
at sixteen years of age. One of the candidates had 
been educated as a lawyer and had two years’ prac- 
tice at the bar, a second had partly completed his 
legal studies before entering the seminary, others 
had had experience as teachers. Each was closely 


questioned on the doctrines of the Trinity and of 


Christ and after thorough examination fourteen 
were approbated to preach, and the remaining two 
were invited to appear before the association again 
after further study. 

A series of services were held at the French 
church in Fall River last week, at which the princi- 
pal speaker was Mgr. Boulard, once secret chamber- 
lain of the Pope. Rev. T. G. Coté has assisted at 
these services, also the pastor, Rev. J. Allard. There 
has been a full attendance every night and perfect 
order and attention at all the services. 

The 150th anniversary of the church in Southamp- 
ton and of the ordination of the first pastor was 
celebrated last Sunday. Addresses were delivered 
by Rev. T. H. Vincent, the pastor, and T. P. Bates. 

Maine. 

The auxiliary of the W. B. M. of the State Street 
Church, Portland, held a missionary meeting June 2, 
closing it with a ‘‘ missionary tea” in special recog- 
nition of Mrs. J. L. Jenkins, the wife of the new 


pastor. Four other pastors’ wives in the city made 
addresses on missionary themes, as did also Mrs. 
Jenkins.——The High School Cadets attended the 
Second Parish Church, May 28, at Dr. J. G. Merrill’s 
invitation, the sermon being on A Good Soldier of 
Jesus Christ. 


Mr. R.C. Pennell has been organist and leader of _ 
the music in Pine St Church, Lewiston, for thirty 
years. His idea of church music as a devotional 
service has been effectually carried out and this is 
an explanation of his long continued leadership. 


Bhode Island. 


The Rhode Island Congregational Club held its 
summer festival, May 29, in Providence. It was 
largely 2ttended and proved a most enjoyable oc- 
casion. Dr. D.J. Burrell of New York City spoke 
vigorously on The Church and the People. Fresh - 
from the Presbyterian General Assembly, he sum- 
moned to the discussion things new and old along 
the two divisions of his theme, Old Truths and New - 
Methods. 

Connecticat. 

In the Superior Court at Hartford the jury has 
given a verdict nullifying the will of James 8. 
Barber of Broad Brook, and as a result the estate 
amounting to $100,000 will be divided among legal ° 
heirs. The will included bequests of $5,000 each 
to the A. H. M.S. and the Broad Brook Church. 


The people of Lebanon appropriately observed 
Decoration Day without the help of any post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and with only about a 
dozen persons to do the work of veterans. The tomb 
of the Trumbulls was bedecked with flowers as care 
fully as the graves of heroes in a later war. This ts 
worthy of imitation. 


The women of the church in Shelton have raised 
$1,100 toward paying for the site of a new house of 
worship. The price of the desired lot was $2,000, 
but the Housatonic Water Power, the owners of the . 
property, have discounted $500 of the price, 80 that 
the women hope soon to make out the desired 
amount.——The church building in Redding is being 
enlarged. 

New York. 

The difficult problem of wise summer arrange 
ments in view of small congregations is fairly well 
solved by the Congregational churches of Brooklyn. 
For years the Church of the Pilgrims, two Presby- 
terian and a Reformed church have formed a quar- 
tette, each church once in four years opening tts 
doors and supplying spiritual ministrations. The 
buildings being close together no one is incon- 
venienced and preacher and people have the inspi- 
ration of a large audience. Clinton Avenue has a 
similar arrangement with the neighboring Lafa- 
yette Avenue Presbyterian Church. The South 
unites with the Westminster I’resbyterian, each , 
church supplying place and preacher during one of 
the two summer months. The New England and 
Lee Avenue will unite with a Reformed church, each 
acting as host for two weeks. Plymouth, some 
other churches and all the chapels will keep open 
doors during the entire year. Several churches’ 
which have assistant pastors will have a minister 
on the ground all the time. Though spiritua: 
stagnation will be the order of the day for the 
next three months Congregationalists cannot be 
accused of deserting the city entirely——Sunday, 
May 28, was a sad day at the South Church. The 
wife of the pastor, Rev. A. J. Lyman, died the 
preceding evening after a long illness. The only 
service held during the day was the funeral of J. F. 
Henry, a prominent citizen of Brooklyn, who had 
long been a trustee of the church and had recently 
been received to membership on confession. 


The report of the People’s Church, Buffalo, Rev. 
H. D. Sheldon, pastor, for the year ending May 1, 
gives the following statistics: Morning service, 
largest attendance, 163, average, 135; evening, larg 
est, 309, average, 178; after meetings, largest, 232, 
average, 148; midday Sunday school, largest, 128, 
average, 103; school at 3 P.M., largest, 166, average, ' 
141; yokefellows meetings, largest, 158, average, 101; 
midweek prayer meeting, largest, 184, average, 62; 
Y. P.8.C.E., Friday evening, largest, 260, average, 
57; Saturday sewing school, largest, 82, average, 75; 
Penny Savings Bank, opened last Novemker, num- 
ber of depositors, 61; amount of deposits, $60; larg- 
est, $8, smallest, $.01. This church is three years old 
and has 206 members; its gifts to home and foreign 
missions last year were nearly $400. It is esti- 
mated that 500 people visit the church each week. 
There are several departments not mentioned in this 
report, the Boys’ Club, Boys’ Brigade, Chautauqua 
Circle and the various missionary organizations. 
Mr. Seaman, just installed over the church in Grand 
Island, came into the ministry through this church. 
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An interesting work has been begun, within three 
months, among the Thousand Islands. Until quite 
recently there has been only one regularly estab- 
lished preaching station on any of them. For the 
last five or six years Rev. Alexander Short, a Cana- 
dian missionary, has, in summer, gone among the 
islands with his little steamer, holding some re- 
ligious services on several of them. Our first 
church was organized March 30, on Grindstone Is- 
land, and within two weeks a second, on Wellsley 
Island. These islands are each seven miles long by 
from three to four wide and have a permanent popu- 
lation of about 600; the last named is the one on 
which the Thousand Island Park is located. 


The new church building on Grand Island, in the 
Niagara River, was dedicated May 27 and the pastor, 
Rev. Charles Seaman, installed. This is the only 
Engtish-speaking church on the island and, with its 
commodious and attractive edifice and the forward 
movement that has been in progress for two years, 
it seems to have a bright prospect. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

Rev. B. Fritz at Greenwich has organized a Sun- 
day school normal class, and the work of his church 
is going forward wisely and energetically. 

Mrs. Margaret Roberts of the Welsh church at 
Gomer recently gave $1,000 to the American Board. 
Bllinois. 

The church in La Salle, Rev. G. L. Roberts, pas- 
tor, has in the last two months been greatly blessed 
spiritually and within that time twenty have been 
added to membership, eighteen on confession. A 
debt of $1,440 was paid May 21, and the church will 
come to the end of the year entirely free from debt. 

Indiana. 

The Indianapolis Congregational Club celebrated 
Decoration Day by discussing The Municipal Own- 
ership of Public Franchises. The paper of the 
evening was by Prof. John R. Commons of Indiana 
University. Dr. J. H. Crum, also Rey. F. E. Dew- 
burst, Dr. N. A. Hyde, Prof. W. A. Bell and oth- 
ers participated in the discussion. Dr. N. A. Hyde 
thought such questions were in line with our his- 
tory as a denomination as from the time of the 
New England town meeting we have always held 
high ideals of Christian citizenship. The club ten- 
dered a vote of thanks to Professor Commons for his 
able paper, which was especially timely in view of 
the fact that the Citizens’ and the City Street Car 
Companies are entering intoa struggle for the use 
of the streets of the city. The Citizens’ Street Car 
Company now have possession. The City Company 
has made a public bid asking for possession for 
thirty years and offering the city probably the largest 
proportion of the gross earnings of the company of 
any line in the country. 

Michigan. 

A church has just been recognized at the new 
lumber town of Ewen in the Upper Peninsula. It 
was organized last September with eleven members 
and has now twenty-one. It has in the meantime 
bought an unused clubhouse, changed it to a com- 
fortable ehurch building and occupies it. It has 
also built a parsonage and altogether owns property 
worth $2,500. Its members pledge $400 to the sup- 
port of a pastor who is on the ground, the H. M.S. 
paying the rest. There are two out-stations in 
small villages without any other gospel privileges. 

Rev. J. J. Bunnell, who left Douglas three years 
ago for Florida on account of his health, bas re- 
turned measurably restored and will resume work 

s00n. 
THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

A church of fourteen members was organized, 
May 21, at Bondurant. Others will unite at once. 
A lot has been secured and a subscription started 
fora building. The enterprise is under the care of 
Rev. Joseph Steele, who has the pastoral oversight 
of the Berwick and Linn Grove churches also. 

Rev. M. W. Darling ona recent Sunday reviewed 
the seven years of his pastorate with the First 
Church of Sioux City. More than four hundred mem- 
bers have been received, 110 uniting during the past 
year, a church edifice costing over $50,000 has been 
erected, senior and junior Endeavor Societies or- 
ganized, fureign and home missionary societies 
formed among the young people, and a Round Table 
and an industrial school established. 


Rev. W. L. Byers, pastor of the North Topeka 


church, preaches on alternate Sunday afternoons 
in the East Indianola district to large congrega- 
tions. 





During Rev. C. E. Mails’s pastorate of about one 
year at Wheaton a parsonage has been built, thirty- 
eight have been received to membership, all but 
one on confession, and the church is, now out of 
debt. 

Twelve were received to membership in the 
church at Downs, May 21, all of them residents at a 
country point which the pastor has regularly sup- 
plied for some months. 

Twenty-six bave been received to the church in 
Newton during the year, twenty-one by confession, 
and the church owes nothing except $350 to the 
C.C. B. §., due within three years. 

Evangelist Veazie visited several pastorless 
churches in the latter half of May, and held a day’s 
meeting of deep interest at Chapman and other 
points. He is now in Utah for a much needed va- 
cation of two weeks, his experises being paid by a 
friend. Evangelist Geach has been holding suc- 
cessful meetings for ten days in the Seabrook dis- 
trict, near Topeka, where a church building will 
probably be erected soon. 

Nebraska. 

The Blue Valley Association at Fairfield, May 23, 
24, was well attended and the exercises were of 
more than ordinary interest. The pastor, Rev. E. R. 
Sherman, and bis people had made good prepara- 
tion for the session, and the local attendance, espe- 
cially at the evening meetings, was good. As the 
church is reconstructing its house of worship the 
sessions were held in the Baptist house of worship. 
The Opportunity of Congregationalism, Self.Support 
Among the Churches, The Significance of Ordina- 
tion, The Coming of Mgr. Satolli, and Conversion 
were discussed. The woman’s missionary hour was 
filled with interesting topics, and time was given 
for the claim of Sunday schools, Christian educa- 
tion and home missions. 

Congregationalism in the new county of Boyd had 
two days of special interest, May 20, 21, with the 
churches at Butte and Spencer. These churches 
have maintained their work for over a year with 
preliminary organizations, awaiting the opportunity 
for recognition councils. The church building at 
Spencer being ready tor dedication the councils 
were planned in connection with that event. The 
recognition council at Spencer was held Saturday 
evening. The dedicatory services were held Sunday 
morning. The sermon was by Rev. William Walters. 
The building has cost about $1,500, and with the 
help of $400 from the C.C. B.S. was entirely paid 
for, except about $25, which was more than covered 
by the thank offering. The council at Butte met for 
its business session on Saturday afternoon and 
after completing this part of its work adjourned 
till Sunday evening for the public services. Mr. 
L.A.Turner of the last class in Doane College is sup- 
plying the two churches. 

The church at Pickrell, Rev. G. J. Battey, pastor, 
dedicated its house of worship, May 28, the sermon 
being by Superintendent Bross. The building has 
been in use several years, but additions have been 
contemplated and the people also desired to dis- 
charge entirely the obligation to the C. C. B.S. 
which has now been done. The interior has been 
renovated and all indebtedness paid before dedi- 
cation day. The thank offering received was nearly 
enough for the purchase of an organ. Evangelist 
Billings held a special service in the evening and 
several pledged themselves to the Christian life. 


The church at Exeter is making substantial prog- 
ress under the leadership of Rev. C. H Huestis. 
During his pastorate of five months twelve have 
united with the church. The Sunday schooi and 
Endeavor Society are prosperous and the prayer 
meeting efficient and interesting. The benevolences 
of the church are increasing as well as the contri- 
butions for current expenses. 


The Hillside Church, Omaha, Rev. G. J. Powell, 
pastor, is trying a Sunday evening service conducted 
by the Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club. At- 
tractive printed programs are prepared with re- 
sponsive readings and hymns. A large place is 
given to music and the pastor preaches a short 
sermon. The effort so far promises much success, 

South Dakota. 

The church at Dover has selected a location for an 
edifice and will build at once. Superintendents 
Thrall and Gray recently spent a day on the field 
and held religious services. Mr. F. H. Russell, a 
student from Chicago Seminary, who did efficient 
service in Buffalo County last year, is stationed here 
for the summer. 

The church at Pierre, under the efficient minis- 
trations of Rev. C. F. Reed, is gaining strength. 
The congregations are large and all branches of the 


work well sustained. A branch Sunday school is 
planned for the business portion of the city. The 
home school is much interested in mission work and 
is supporting a needy school in another part of the 
State. 

Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 8S. F. Huntley, who have ae. 
cepted a call to Wessington Springs, will have a 
whole county for their field. 

The Huron church has been trying for several 
months the experiment of a Young Men’s Sunday 
Evening Club. The sermon usually expounds a cur. 
rent topic bearing directly on the work of the church, 


Nevada. 

The handsome new brick edifice was dedicated, 
May 14, by the church at Reno. Admirably planned, 
two stories high, with a seating capacity of 500, 
it is a great ornament to the town. The pastor, 
Rey. Thomas Magill, was aided in the dedicatory 
services by Rev. Drs. J. H. Warren and J. K. Me- 
Lean. 

Montana. 

Rev. W. G. Schoppe, formerly of Charlestown, 
has already gained strong hold in Helena and is 
preaching Sunday evenings to a crowded house. 
A literary circle meets fortnightly at the parsonage 
with an average attendance of over fifty. A plan, 
on the basis of good citizenship, to gather up the 
scattered religious and moral forces in the study 
of social problems and elevation of public senti- 
ment is greatly needed in a city whose moral sen- 
timent has grown out of mining conditiuns, and has 
met with hearty response from many of the strong- 
est men of the city. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

More than 200 have been added to the First 
Church, San Diego, during the two and a half years’ 
pastorate of Rev. W.C. Merrill. In connection with 
this church is a junior Y. P. 8. C. E. said to be the 
largest in the world. It has 173 members. 

The total number of additions to the churches 
for 1892 was 3,173, a net gain of 1,830. 

Miss Milson of the Scnoma church sailed on 
steamer Monawai from San Francisco, May 25. She 
goes to Kusaie as teacher in the girls’ school. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
CARsEe. Fernando E., Chicago, IIL, to Clear Lake, Io. 


cow "ay 85, Whitman, Tabor, Io., to Oregon City, Ore. 

DEMOREST. William L., Biue Island, L, to Zion Ch., 
Oshkosh, 

ECKLES, Sohn ‘G., Tulare, Cal., to Ocean View Ch., San 
Francisco, C al. 
a James, Bangor Seminary, to Frankfort, Me. 

ee 

HAARVI 1G, John O., to First Ch., Lynn, ae 

HATCH, mresartes A, Ogdensburgh, 'D N.Y., 
Ch., Danbury 

HORR, Elijah, Cone call to Piedmont Ch., Worcester, 


to Second 


Ma 

HOULDING, Horace W., accepts call to permanent pas- 
torate of Park Ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

La RENCE, George W., deciines cail to Pembroke, 


.H. 
LYMAN, William A., ac uated 8. D., to Forestville, 


Chicago. Til. feos epts 

M ) . Washburn College, to Strong City, 

u., for one a Accepts 

NEW ELL, Arthur F. "hoe Seminary, to Vine St. Ch. 
Lincoln, Neb. Accey pt 

PETTIBONE, Chariee i, Southbridge, Mass., to Boule- 
vard Ch., Denver, Col. 

RASMUSSEN, Peter, to Danish Ch., Arickaree, Col. 
Accepts 

RICE, Prthello V., Storm Lake, Io., to Wymore, Neb. 

ROSs, Albion H., Andover, | ome to Leadville, Col. 

STURTEV ANT, ‘Julian M.. First Ch., Galesburg, LIl., to 
New England Ch., Aurora. Accepts. 

a IN, Samuel, Bangor Semmary, to West New 
field. M 

bah naa William F., to remain at Saugus, Mass. De 
elin 

Ww. ATSON, Albert, Hampstead, N. H., accepts call to 
Mystic Side Ch., Everett, ai 

Ordinations and Lustallations. 

BURGESS, James G., May 28, Fort Kerthold, N.D. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. M L. Riggs and C. L. Hall. Mi. 
pergess is working among the Crow Indians in Mon- 


CHASE, C. E., i. May 24, Sonoma, Cal. Sermon by Rev. 
H. H. Wikotf; other panes Ry Rev. Messrs. Kimball, 
W. W. Madge ‘and L. PW 

CRAWFORD, Charies D., py Tae 25, Crested Butte, Col. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. Addison Blanchard and Horace 
Sanderson. 

DAVIES, A. Ernest, of Lake Preston ah and Hartland, 


8S. D., 0. May 29. Sermon by Rev ° paral other 

are by Rev. Messrs. W. B. D. Gray Walton, 
H. Hubbard, C. M. Daley and T. G: Ff rdale. 

e. Sermon 


DOLLIFE. Frank 8., o. p. June |, Jackson, 
and right hand by Rev. R. T. Ha = other parts by 
Rev. Hesars. J. E. Adams, D.D., R. G. Harbutt ane 
Mr. W. G. Hatch. 

HADLEY, Willis A. + gone 1. North Ch., Lynn, Mass. 
Sermon by Rev. J. F. Brodie: other parts by Res: 
ye _E ©. wing, G G. E. Lovejoy, A. W. Moore ane 
» 8. Cl 

FUDAN, Israel, o. p. May 31, Bethel, Me. Sermon by 
Rev. G. M. Howe; other pares by Rev. Messrs. F 
ane ross, J. B. Carruthers, B . 8, Rideout and M. 


PARSONS, James, 0. 4 ay. 18, Soquel, Cal. Sermon 
and prayer by Rev. W. H. Cross; otner parts by Rev. 
Messrs. L. D. Rathbone and J. A. Cruzan Ser. 

Rev. 

Andrew and 


SEA MAN, Charies, i. May 27, Grand Toand, N.Y. 
mon by Rey. H. D. Sbheidon; other 7 by 
Messrs. Burnside, J. L. Frank! in, R. BE. 
J. 8. Wilson. 
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vine. Charles, o. May 22, Mt. Jewett, Pa. Sermon 
y Rev. C. A. Lundquist; other Bynes by Rev. Messrs. 
bs aM. Ahnstrom, C. A. Jones, F. . Neilson and August 


Sjoberg. 
y Resignations. 


CONNET, Alfred, Riverdale, Mo. 

PURYEA, Minor J. Ashley, Mich. 

EARL, Theophilus i. Buena Vista, Col. 

MAILS, E., Wheaton, Kan. 

ROBERTSON, Angus vs Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 


SHAW, George W., How 

SAW, Georeey ‘Wiltluu. ocicatws, Neb. 
Churches Organized. 

RONDURAS?, Io., May 21. Fourteen members. 

BUTTE, Neb., recognized May 20. Twelve members. 

FINE VIEW, Wellsiey Island, N. ¥Y., May 24. Eleven 


members. 
MOORE COUNTY, N. C., recognized May 238. 


members. 
SPENCER, Neb., recognized May 20. 
Miscellaneous. 


ANDERSON Wilbert Tey has been invited to supply the 
, Exeter, N -, till next April 
cOurER. ‘John H., Heatnide, of Andover, 0., were 
given a@ reception by the church and many valuable 
resents were left at the parsonage. 

JRAI, somegea, of Japan, who has finished his 
course at An ed Seminary, has preached in Port- 
end, Cee. ,and San Francisco, Cal., on his way to his 
native lan 

SCARROW, David H., of Russell, Kan., has been granted 
three months’ leave of absence te recruit his strength. 


Fourteen 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


A memorial service in honor of the late Dr. 
Robert McAll, founder of the “‘ Mission Populaire,” 
will be held in the chapel of the (New) Old South 
Church on Wednesday, June 14, at three o’clock. 
Rey. A. J. Gordon, D.D., Dr. 8. F. Smith, Rev. Dr. 
Ramsay and other prominent clergymen of the 
city will take part in the exercises. 

Rev. Dr. J. H. Ecob of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N.Y., in his sermon last Sunday 


morning declared his purpose to withdraw from the > 


Presbyterian Church, giving as his reason that 
there is no hope of doing anything after the ac- 
tion of the assembly by.remaining in the denomi- 
nation. It is reported that Dr. Ecob’s church will 
become independent, leaving for the present the 
question of uniting with some other denomination. 

Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle has found relief from 
its floating debt by arranging with its creditors, 
paying them twenty-three cents on a dollar. Dr. 
Talmage paid more than half the amount himself, 
giving his check for $10,000 and relinquishing a 
claim for $10,400 for money already advanced. There 
still remains a mortgage of $120,000, but the income, 
it is claimed, is sufficient to meet the interest on 
this and gradually to pay the principal. 

Rev. J. H. Pettee of Okayama, Japan, desires to 
acknowledge the receipt of a number of excellent 
books for his loaning library to English-reading 
Japanese pastors. The books sent were just the 
kind desired. Possibly other friends would like to 
know that more are needed. The special form of the 
reqaest is that one book apiece be sent and that by 
mail. Let it be the freshest and meatiest possible— 
commentary, sermons, biography or travel. Japan 
is abreast of the best reading of the day and stale 
literature is out of place in that land. 


The annual business meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Congregational Ministers, both Trin- 
itarian and Unitarian, was held May 31, Rev.S.C. 
Beane of Newburyport presiding. The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance on hand last year of $494, 
receipts during this year $1,044, expenditures $1,089, 
present balance on hand $449. A vote legalizing 
the turning over of the funds held by the Congrega- 
tional Charitable Society in a lump sum to the 
treasurer of the convention for distribution was 
passed. 

Those of our subscribers who expect to attend the 
World’s Fair will be glad to know that daily lec- 
tures are given at the Bible Institute, Chicago, by 
some of the most eminent Bible teachers of America 
and Great Britain. Among those who are lecturing 
or will lecture during the summer are: Rev. Hubert 
Brooke of England, Dr. A. J. Gordon of Boston, 
Prof. W.G. Moorehead and Prof. J. M. Stifler, Dr. 
Theodore Monod of Paris, and Rev. John McNeill, 
Rey. John Riddell and Rev. John Robertson of Scot- 
land. These lectures are open to every one and are 
held every morning, excepting Sunday and Monday, 
at the Bible Institute, 80 Institute Place. 


The International Conference of College Young 
Women will be held at Northfield, Mass., June 22— 
29. The workers’ training classes will be con- 
ducted by Prof. James McConaughy of Mt. Hermon 
School and the inductive study of the Word by Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, New York City, each a master 
teacher. Practical methods of Christian work among 
young women in colleges will be considered in con- 
ference meetings and various vital timely themes 
will be treated in platform addresses by men and 
women of tried capacity and power. Among those 


who will speak are: Miss Geraldine Guinness, Lon- 
don, Eng.; Mrs. Gibbon, Aberdeen, Scotland; Miss 
Grace Dodge, New York City; Mrs. Bainbridge; 
Miss Elizabeth Wilson, Chicago, international sec- 
retary of the Y. W.C. A.; Maj. D. W. Whittle, Rev. 
George C. Needham, D. L. Moody, Northfield; Henry 
Clay Trumbull, D.D., editor of Sunday School 
Times, of Philadelphia, and others. The singing 
will be led by the Wellesley Glee Club. 


The sixty-sixth annual meeting of the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society was held last week. The re- 
ceipts for the year have heen: donations from gen- 
eral work, $5,795.88; legacies and interest on invest- 
ments, $4,162.65, or a total of $9,958.53. Chaplain 
8. S. Nickerson presented a full report, in which 
were the following interesting statistics: Religious 
services held, 402; total’ number of sailors in our 
rooms, 25,858; letters written in rooms by sailors, 
1,460; letters received from sailors, 2,920; visits to 
boarding houses, 4,392, to ships and docks, 8,608; 
sailors signed temperance pledges, 373. Since mov- 
ing to the new building in January there has been a 
large increase of sailors in the reading-room and at 
all the meetings. The report of the correspond- 
ing secretary, Barna Snow, for the year, showed 
donations from 345 churches, Sunday schools and 
individuals. The Vineyard Sound Branch Mission 
is increasing in its work under the care of Mr. 
Madison Edwards. He has obtained a new steam 
launch the past year, and a new building for a 
reading-room is soon to be erected in Vineyard 
Haven by the generosity of a lady whose summer 
home is located at Falmouth. The old board of offi- 
cers was re-elected as follows: president, Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D.; vice-president, Henry J. Darling; 
treasurer, George Gould; recording secretary, G. F 
Stratton. This old society, organized in 1827, has 
the past year seemed to finda new and warm place 
in the hearts of friends of seamen. While sup- 
ported principally by Congregationalists, its work 
is in no sense sectarian. 
from all who feel an interest in ‘the indispensable 
man.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

The society at the Brooklyn navy yard has grown 
since last November from fourteen to ninety-seven. 
—Congregational Endeavorers in England are rais- 
ing money for the Robinson Memorial Church at 
Gainsborough. 

Chicago societies are planning to furnish the hotels 
there with cards giving the place and hour of meet- 
ing of the society in the different sections of the 
city. 

The Illinois State committee on systematic be- 
nevolence urges every Endeavorer in the State to 
secure not less than ten signatures to a pledge 
whereby the signer promises to give for benevolent 
and religious purposes a stated proportion, not less 
than one-tenth, of his income. 

At the California convention a junior twelve years 
old made one of the replies to the address of welcome. 
It was found that sixty-four societies have a plan of 
systematic benevolence, while twenty-four have a 
plan for Bible study. The eighth day of each month 
is observed as a day of prayer for the society. Great 
efforts are being made to secure the convention for 
California in 1895. 

At the Washington State Convention in Tacoma, 
May 2, 3, the attendance was large and the meetings 
enthusiastic. J. G. Woolley’s telling speeches on 
temperance reached all hearts. A pleasant feature 
was a two hours’ sail on the sound in the steamer 
City of Seattle, which carried 1,100 people for a free 
ride as guests of the Tacoma societies. 

ee 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
DR. JAMES GOLDSBURY. 


In the prime of his manhood, at the age of thirty- 
two years, Dr. James Goldsbury died in Taiku, 
Shansi, March 23, of typhus fever after an illness 
of only fourteen days. He was born in Davenport, 
io., studied at Rush Medical College and in the 
Minnesota College Hospital and has been connected 
with the Shansi Mission of the A. B. C. F. M. as 
missionary physician since 1889. Dr. Goldsbury 
was fully consecrated to the foreign missionary 
work and rendered valuable service in his difficult 
field. a was said of him at the funeral service 
that he had never been known to turn away even 
the poor, filthy beggars who came to him for medi- 
eal aid and that he shrank from no duty, however 
disagreeable. 


leech ce Ae er, 
Rev. C. C. Stearns of Hartford has been 


appointed by the trustees of the theological 
seminary professor of archwology and curator 


Donations are solicited ; 


of the museum, with liberty of absence for two 
years’ study in Europe. 


——_— OE 
HARTFORD SEMINARY ANNIVER- 
SARY. 

Not a few alumni and friends of Hartford 
Seminary attended the anniversary, May 29 to 
Junel. The usual examinations occupied the 
first three days and indicated on the part of 
teacher and pupil thoroughness in research, 
breadth of thought and a keen appreciation of 
the present need and application of Biblical 
truth. Ifthe sentiments ofthe senior class are 
representative, the students are pleased with 
the methods of instruction at this institution. 
Mr. Van der Pyl, speaking at the banquet in 
behalf of the seniors, declared with evident ap- 
proval on the part of his classmates that they 
had been allowed to think for themselves, 
while the professors had given their instruc- 
tion ina manner which would insure perma- 
nent help and guidance. The same spirit of 
earnestness and fidelity was noticeable in the 
classrooms during the oral examinations. It 
was apparent also that the spiritual life of the 
students had been emphasized by special 
meetings within the seminary and practical 
work in the world. 

Wednesday was alumni day. After an op- 
portunity had been given to hear Profe-sor 
Merriam’s class in sociology and Professor 
Beardslee’s in Biblical dogmatics, both of 
which classes evinced a clear conception of 
the timely interest and importance of the de- 
partments, the alumni met in the chapel for 
prayers, led by President Hartranft. Early in 
the afternoon Dr. S. W. Dike, president of the 
alumni association, announced a discussion on 
Sunday Observance in the Light of Present 
Social Problems. It proved a profitable sub- 
ject and was earnestly debated by Rev. Messrs. 
F. S. Hatch, H. H. Kelsey, F. B. Make; eace, 
E. B. Webb, E. H. Baker and others. The 
officers of the association for the ensuing year 
were W. S. Kelsey, president; E. H. Knight, 
vice-president; C. H. Barber, secretary; UC. H. 
Smith, W. F. English, T. M. Hodgdon, execu- 
tive committee. Dr. Dike also presided at the 
banquet, which was served in the lower hall 
of the Case Memorial Library. Over sixty 
were at the table, and after the feasting lis- 
tened to the inspiring address of President 
Hartranft as he outlined the present and 
future of the seminary. He asserted that the 
seminary should maintain such high standards 
of scholarship and scientific investigation as 
to compel widespread attention. 

Rev. Dr. H. M. Parsons, ’54, of Toronto gave 
the formal address in the evening, his theme 
being the Mission of the Church to the 
World. At the annual meeting of the pastoral 
union, the body which controls the seminary, 
the following trustees were elected for three 
years in addition to those continuing their 
service: Rev. Messrs. Jeremiah Taylor, Henry 
A. Stimson, Francis Williams, Luther H. Cone, 
Lorrin A. Cuoke, Esq., Hon. E. B. Gillett, 
Jonathan F. Morris, Esq., Rowland Swift, 
Esq., and for one year Rev F. 8. Hatch and 
D. W. Williams. One of the interesting fea- 
tures of the anniversary was the informal 
speaking of Messrs. Mead, Mitchell, Paton 
and Merriam, the new professors. Each gave 
a brief sketch of his department work in a 
way that was highly satisfactory. 

The graduating class numbers twelve, four 
of whom, Austin Hazen, Jr., Lutie Rebecca 
Corwin, Nicholas Van der Pyl and Harry Taft 
Williams, delivered addresses at the Com- 
mencement. Of the graduating class two are 
women, the first in the history of the institu- 
tion to receive diplomas. Messrs. Labaree and 
Wingate are to go into the foreign fiel, the 
latter in Cwsarea under the A. B. C. F. M. 
Mr. Johnson will teach at Tuskegee, Ala. Mr. 
Van der Pyl will be pastor af North Wilbra- 
ham. Two others will engage in work amoug 
the Armenians of this country. 6. 3. W 
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HOME MISSIONARY MEETING. 
SARATOGA, MAY 30-JUNE 1. 


After all, Saratoga is a very desirable place 
for holding a great religious gathering. This 
sentiment found general expression at the 
sixty-seventh annual meeting when, after the 
trial of a different city last year, the home 
missionary clans rallied for the ninth time in 
the spacious and hospitable Methodist church 
on Washington Street. The close proximity 
of hotels and boarding houses, the perennial 
attraction of the springs, the beauty of the 
parks and the delightful drives through green 
arches of interlacing trees are features which 
enable the visitor to combine no small degree 
of relaxation with the downright hard work 
of attending a series of meetings. The at- 
tendance was perceptibly smaller than usual, 
owing, doubtless, to the World’s Fair and 
possibly to the greater stringency of the money 
market. .In the temporary absence of Gen. 
O. O. Howard in conneetion with Memorial 
Day duties, Vice-president Dr. J. G. Merrill of 
Portland, Me., occupied the chair. 

The session opened Tuesday evening with 
devotional exercises led by Rev. E. A. Pad- 
dock of Idaho and the singing of an original 
hymn written by Mrs. M. E. Sangster. Secre- 
tary Washington Choate then made a financial 
statement full of a jubilant ring and preceded 
by a tender tribute to the beloved absent treas- 
urer, Dr. A. H. Clapp. For the first time in 
many years the society is out of debt. The 
annual receipts amounted to $738,081, an ad- 
vance of $75,292 over 1892 and an excess over 
every preceding year of nearly $67,000. There 
are 2,002 workers in the field, of whom 196 
preach in a foreign tongue, thirteen languages 
being represented. The sermon by Dr. H. A. 
Stimson, the new pastor at the Broadway 

Tabernacle, New York, was from the text in 
1 Tim. 5: 8: “ But if any provideth not for his 
own, and especially his own household, he 
hath denied the faith and is worse than an 
unbeliever.” It was not at all the conven- 
tional discourse heard on such occasions, but 
a fresh and forcible plea for what he aptly 
characterized ‘“‘ Congregational self-conscious- 
ness.”” Asa denomination we are just awak- 
ing to our own consciousness. The Pilgrims 
were so intent on the thought of spreading 
the kingdom of God as to care little for forms. 
Then Corgregationalists became self-limited 
to New England, in course of time made the 
famous and fatal union with Presbyterians, 
and in various other ways grew careless of 
their birthright. At length, however, denom- 
inational consciousness began todawn and we 
are now developing a full and puissant man- 
hood. Among the causes contributing to our 
growth are the building up of Christian col- 
leges at the West, introducing a foreign de- 
partment into our theological seminaries and 
taking hold of city evangelization with vigor, 
intensity and businesslike practicality. We 
have waked up to the fact that we have a 
faith, an order and an inheritance, and it is 
high time we ceased apologizing for our ex- 
istence. 
THE COUNTRY. 


Former programs have presented the papers 
of the secretaries at a single session. An 
agreeable departure from this custom was 
made this year by giving an entire session to 
each of the three topics on which papers were 
presented. Wednesday forenoon was given to 
the discussion of The Country, opened by Sec- 
retary Kincaid in an able paper showing that 
while the entire field may be said to be occu- 
pied much of it is only precariously manned 
by pickets. Many communities are entirely 
‘lestitute of religious privileges, and many 

nore where the gospel is but feebly or mistak- 
culy presented need Congregational churches. 
she subject was further discussed by Dr. 
Archibald McCullagh of Worcester, who gave 


practical proof of his interest in home mis- 
sions by coming with thirty-three of his parish- 
ioners. A strong point in his eloquent address 
was that while gospel truths are eternal social 
environments and ethical conditions change. 
Hence it is the duty of the church to adapt 
these changeless truths to the ever shifting 
phases of society, carrying the gospel to cow- 
boys and miners and dwellers in dugouts, as 
well as to cultured congregations. He was 
followed by Rev. C. I.. Scofield of Texas in a 
speech full of solid sense. Without minimiz- 
ing the perils of the city, he showed that there 
is a danger point downward as well as up- 
ward, and that the hardest fields in America 
today are the scattered communities. Places 
having a population of from 10,000 to 25,000 
present the best possible conditions for Chris- 
tian work. They have positive social and ed- 
ucational advantages. It is not until we pass 
this limit of population that danger arises, an 
important distinction which is usually ig- 
nored. But even in the great cities vice is 
open and conspicuous and in this fact lies 
safety. Its locality is known and its force 
may be estimated. In the small village vice 
is hidden and diffused and it is a notorious 
fact that from this source the city brothel and 
gambling den gain recruits. In the country, 
too, sectarian differences are emphasized and 
minor organizations of young people are more 
difficult to form. Drs. John Askin of Iowa 
and Leroy Warren of Michigan each made 
earnest appeals for their respective fields, Rev. 
Joshua Coit recapitulated the telling facts 
about Massachusetts presented at the late 
meeting of the General Association and Rev. 
Ethan Curtis marshaled an array of statistics 
concerning New York State which fairly as- 
tonished his listeners. Of the 445,987 immi- 
grants who landed at Castle Garden last year 
over one-half remained in New York. The 
State receiving the next largest proportion is 
Pennsylvania, showing that fewer go West 
than is generally supposed. New York also 
has more large cities than any State in the 
Union. Congregationalism has made splendid 
strides within its borders lately but an appall- 
ing dearth of religious privileges still obtains 
in certain sections. On only three or four of 
the so-called Thousand Isles, with a. popula- 
tion of 1,600, is a church service held, and in 
one place people came and knocked at the 
church door as at a private residence, so un- 
used were they to ways of worship. 


THE CITY. 


Wednesday evening found the body of the 
church well filled, with quite a sprinkling in 
the galleries. Secretary Clark’s paper pre- 
sented the problem of the city, and showed 
that though the main part of this field is ap- 
proached by the society it is much less ade- 
quately manned than the country. Of the 
353 cities in the United States with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or upwards, 272 have benefited 
by the society’s work. Of the others thirty- 
tive are in the South and thirty-two in Penn- 
sylvania, where special reasons well known 
have barred out our missionaries. But while 
120 missionaries last year labored in Maine, 
with its population of 660,000, in the fifteen 
lower wards of New York City, with almost 
as many people, Congregationalists have but 
one church and one missionary. One-half the 
number of men now required for Oregon and 
Maine would accomplish twice the results if 
thrown into these crowded city masses. Con- 
centrated missionary work in cities is true 
strategy, true economy, and is in the line of 
historical Christianity. The missionary ap- 
peal of the city is also first and chiefly to the 
city church and the city Christian on the 
ground. Rev. J. C. Armstrong of Chicago 
showed how methods must be modified to 
suit the changing conditions of great cities, 
so that the churches may work together and 
practically help one another. He illustrated 





this by describing the plan of the city mission. 
ary society of Chicago. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford made a strong addreag 
on The City and the Suburbs. Work for the 
degraded classes, he said, affects only one 
half the problem of the city. There are more 
in the club houses who care nothing for God 
or the higher interests of their fellowmen 
than in the slums. The worst classes in the 
country are constantly moving to the city, 
The better classes are moving into the sub 
urbs, not far enough to do the country any 
good but far enough to be separated from the 
city. The great work to be pressed is that of 
the suburbs to the city. The problem of the 
city will never be solved till it is scientifi. 
cally studied. Dr. Bradford introduced Mr, 
Percy Alden of Mansfield House, East Lon- 
don, who gave a very interesting account of 
his work among the poor of that district. 
Mr. Alden is a young graduate of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, and the institution of which 
he is the head is similar in its aim to the 
Andover House, Boston. Three years ago he 
began his work alone and without money; 
now there are 2,000 men connected with his 
society. A church seating 600 is crowded 
every Sunday afternoon and there are many 
thousands of working men who speak with 
respect of Mansfield House. The men are 
organized for political influence, also, and 
have elected their member of Parliament, can- 
didates for the school board, etc. Mr. Alden 
thinks the conditions in parts of New York 
and/Chicago are as bad’as in East London. 

The meeting, in which the interest was sus- 
tained from beginning to end, closed with ear- 
nest addresses from Rev. J. L. Wells, assist 
ant at the Jersey City Tabernacle, and Rey. 
W.G. Puddefoot. The latter was at his best 
and acted like a stereopticon, operator and 
lecturer, with a tremendous head of illumina- 
ting gas turned on, furnishing most striking 
views of life, scenery and missionary work, 
stretching across the continent. 


THE FOREIGNER. 


But the burning question of Thursday fore- 
noon was what to do with the foreigner. Secre- 
tary Choate introduced the subject in a valu- 
able paper summarizing the work of the A. H. 
M.S. during the last ten years among the Ger- 
mans, Slavs and Scandinavians. No paper du- 
ring the entire session provoked a more ani- 
mated debate. Immigration was the pivot upon 
which all the talk turned, although, as stated 
at the outset, the fundamental question was 
how to assimilate the foreigners already among 
us. Dr. Judson Titsworth took a hopeful view 
of the situation. He claimed that as the 
power and spirit of American life assimilated 
the English, Dutch and other nationalities in 
our early history so they will continue to do. 
Instead of a menace this foreign admixture, if 
properly scattered among our own people and 
thus hindered from massing, furnishes the nec- 
essary element for one of the grandest com- 
monwealths the world has ever seen. But he 
advocated Americanizing their speech because 
there is a marked co-ordination between lan- 
guage and thought. Superintendent Mont- 
gomery, on the other hand, favored a check 
upon immigration for, at least, twenty-five 
years until America has time to breathe. He 
would allow no one to land who could not 
speak, read and write English. He was op- 
posed, in a ringing speech, by Rev. A. A. Berle 
of Brighton, who scouted the idea of there be- 
ing any value in English as an immigration 
test. It is the polyglot foreigner who, by 
reason of his fluency, gains control of State 
and municipal politics. With thrilling elo- 
quence he pictured his own father, a German, 
as rallying a company of his compatriots in 
the Union army during the Civil War and 
lustily cheering the American flag in their 
mother tongue. Rev. Mr. Lopez, pastor of 
the new Spanish church in New York City, 
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added his ray of illumination to the subject 
by the significant sentence, “‘ We foreigners 
learn to love your country by loving your re- 
ligion first.” Rev. C. S. Amaron, until re- 
cently of the French Protestant College in 
Springfield, also emphasized the religious 
rather than the patriotic side of the question. 
In the afternoon, after the hour with the 
¢,8. 8. & P.S., Rev. C. W. Shelton, Eastern 
field secretary, and a man of tremendous ear- 
nestness, spoke briefly, and the rest of the 
time was occupied by half a dozen superin- 
tendents from the field, viz.: E. D. Curtis of 
Indiana, S. E. Bassett of Alabama, A. J. Bai- 
ley of Washington, A. A. Brown of the Black 
Hills, J. K. Harrison of North California and 
W. S. Hawkes of Utah. 
CO-OPERATING SOCIETIES. 


The Church Building Society had -the first 
innings early in the morning when Secretary 
L. H. Cobb, with his, usual telling earnest- 
ness, pointed out the value of parsonages and 
houses of worship as evangelizing agencies. 
That the output in this direction is wise finan- 
cially as well as spiritually appears from the 
fact that about three times the sum expended 
upon these buildings has been returned to the 
treasury in gifts to help other churches. 

Some of the best speaking of the day was 
heard early in the afternoon when the Cong. 
§.S. and Pub. Society presented its claims. 
The secretary, Dr. G. M. Boynton, facetiously 
remarked that his part was to play the over- 
ture while the congregation came in. All the 
same it was a fine overture aud followed by 
some capital music in the shape of addresses 
from Rev. Messrs. W. F. McMillen of Chicago 
and W. E. Barton of Boston, each of whom, 
by a variety of interesting incidents, showed 
that no work in the denomination pays better 
than this which plants the seed of future 
churches and nourishes the young life in com- 
munities destitute of gospel privileges. 

THE WOMEN’S MEETING. 


The men, as usual, were conspicuous by 
their absence, being engaged at the same hour 
in the business meeting and thereby losing 
one of the most enjoyablesessions. Mrs.H.S8. 
Caswell, who is a model presiding officer, read 
an admirably condensed paper outlining the 
work of the forty-two State unions which are 
auxiliary to the parent society. Their contri- 
butions last year were $51,000, the plan for a 
“self-denial week,” the last week in Lent, prov- 
ing a stimulus to consecrated giving. The 
first speaker was Mrs. A. I. Huntley, recently 
ordained as a minister by the South Dakota 
Association. She belonged originally to the 
Friends and the story of her evolution into a 
full-fledged Congregational pastor held the 
audience spellbound. The freewill offering at 
this service, amounting to $351, was given to 
Mrs. Paddock to help build her a parsonage. 
“Pioneer Paddock” followed and his words 
had the tonic effect of an ocean or mountain 
breeze. He drew a captivating picture of the 
great State of Idaho, with its matchless climate, 
abundance of grain and fruits, unrivaled min- 
eral resources and best of all its opportunities 
of work for Christ. “ But we don’t want any 
ninisters out there,’’ he said, ‘‘ who are cracked 
tither in health or theology. We want one 
who can jump on the back of a broncho and 
tide twenty miles without stopping and who 
will give us the straight thing in religion.” 
Superintendent Hawkes and the inimitable, 
Unreportable Puddefoot followed and Mrs, Jo- 
seph Ward made an earnest appeal for Yank- 
ton College, whose emergency has sent the 
Mother of five children East to solicit funds. 
A responsive exercise on Christian Patriotism, 
conducted by the wife of President Gates of 
Towa College, was an effective feature of the 
Service. 

THE BUSINESS MEETING. 

The business of the society was done in the 

chapel, while the applause was furnished by 





the ladies in the room overhead. Hereafter it 
is to be the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, not less American than béfore, but 
Congregational in name as well as in fact, 
thanks to the condition in Mr. Stickney’s will. 
An important step was taken in adopting 
the report of a special committee, looking to 
closer relations between the national society 
and its auxiliaries. It is proposed that all 
these bodies hold through their representa- 
tives an annual convention in January, at 
which estimates are to be made by each body 
of amounts likely to be raised and of the needs. 
The convention is to make appropriations for 
the national society and the auxiliaries, these 
appropriations to be binding when adopted by 
each body. The surplus, should there be any, 
raised by the auxiliaries above the appropri- 
ations, with certain exceptions is to be paid 
into the treasury of the national society. All 
missionary work of the auxiliaries is to be 
under the direction of the auxiliaries. Any 
of the parties to this compact may withdraw 
by giving a year’s notice. Nine of the most 
important auxiliaries have entered into this 
agreement, among them Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio and Illinois. Drs. Meredith and 
Stimson made earnest appeals for more col- 
lecting agencies, particularly for one with 
headquarters at Chicago, urging that the 
parent society should help raise the money in 
ail the fields of the auxiliaries. 


AN INSPIRING HOUR. 


The closing service was all that could be 
desired. In point of numbers, eloquence, 
spiritual fervor and impulse to new consecra- 
tion to Christ’s service this last session 
touched high watermark. A few minutes at 
the opening were given to Miss Carrie Hunt, 
who, fresh from Commencement at Atlanta 
University, made a fervent plea for the edu- 
cation of heart, head and hand among the 
colered people at the South. Dr.G.R. Leavitt 
of Cleveland, himself a noble evidence of the 
power of enthusiasm in religious work, dwelt 
upon the value of “ gospel heat’’ in whatever 
we undertake for the Master. One great ad- 
vantage of these home missionary gatherings 
lies in the inspiration they furnish. Dr. E. P. 
Terhune of Brogklyn followed ina similar vein, 
urging the need of a deeper personal consecra- 
tion, a whole-souled devotion to advancing the 
kingdom of God such as Dr. McAll gave to 
his work in France. The next speaker, Rev. 
J. E. Tuttle of Jamaica Plain, carried his 
audience to still higher levels in a flight of 
impassioned eloquence to which no report can 
do justice. He first pictured the splendid 
panorama which had passed before our vision 
at these meetings. What a country, what 
men, what events! If we fail to take posses- 
sion of this fair land for the Lord it is because 
we do not realize that the touch of Christ is 
power and the presence of God is victory. To 
stop the sewers of Europe from emptying their 
garbage on our shores does not settle the prob- 
lem of the immigrant. It is far more tmpor- 
tant for us to see whose “hands shall first 
touch his at Castle Garden than whose he 
touched last at Liverpool. There is an ele- 
ment of unreality at the core of Christian con- 
viction tuday and by reason of this we grasp 
no sickle and bind no sheaves. As a beautiful 
complement to his address came equally seri- 
ous and tender words from Dr. S. M. New- 
man of Washington, laying further stress upon 
the thought that the man who has the vision, 
such a vision as Da Vinci had when he painted 
the head of the Christ, is the man who best 
does God’s work in the world. It is our priv- 
ilege to paint the face of Christ upon Ameri- 
can humanity, not by magnifying racial differ- 
ences but by remembering that the foreigners 
who come to our doors are on the same basis 
of humanity as ourselves, having natural 
tastes, tendencies and aspirations as well as 
we. Then came a few farewell words from 


General Howard based upon the text, “ Hith- 
erto have ye asked nothing in My name: ask 
and ye shall receive that your joy may be 
fulfilled.” It was an impressive scene as he 
stood before that sea of thoughtful, upturned 
faces, his empty sleeve bearing silent witness 
to his love for country and his own face aglow 
with the light of love for Jesus, With hearts 
thus touched by the Spirit’s influence the 
audience again united in singing Mrs. Sang- 
ster’s hymn and received the benediction from 
Rev. C. M. Bingham of Florida. 


SARATOGA OHIPS. 


—— America can produce any kind of a genius 
from a tender-foot toa Puddefoot.—Rev. J. E. Tuttle. 

— You cannot preach Christ successfully to peo- 
ple while they sleep five in the same bed.— Puddefoot. 

—— The world has no place for the easy-going, 
pleasure-loving, beer-drinking preacher.—A. H. 
Bradford, D.D. 

— “Congregational self-consciousness” is likely 
to become a term to conjure with by those who 
heard Dr. Stimson’s sermon. 


—— The “silk stocking ” Americans in New York 
and Boston who don’t vote are more of a menace to 
our country than its immigrants.— Rev. A. A. Berle. 


—— Andover’s worst heresy was uttered by Pro- 
fessor Stuart in saying that Congregationalism bas 
no mission west of the Hudson River.—Hev. W. EZ. 
Barton. 


—— Dr. Titsworth’s definition of a foreigner: One 
who is foreign in thought, spirit and purpose to our 
American life, no matter how long he has lived in 
this country. 

—— Plymouth Church, Worcester, with its thirty- 
three members and their pastor in attendance, takes 
front rank in its practical expression of interest in 
home missions. 

— After humorously describing the Oberlin Col- 
lege “ yell” Dr. Leavitt suggested that it would be 
rather stimulating to have a home missionary yell 
compounded of the word America. 

— “The Cong. 8.8. and P. 8. has no worked-over 
cut of Mrs. Lydia Pinkham for a frontispiece in 
its books,’’ said Rev. W. E. Barton, in testifying to 
the high grade of work in all its publications. 


—— The question of Sunday opening at the World’s 
Fair was not once lugged in, but an occasional inci- 
dental allusion revealed that the assembly was a 
unit in its opposition to the action of the local di- 
rectors. 

—— Mrs. Sangster’s hymn, which was rendered so 
effectively at the closing session, was written origi 
nally for the Woman’s Home Missionary Unioa, 
which met recently in connection with the State 
Association at Patchogue. 

—— Mr. Wells of Jersey City spoke of a once 
strong church in New York which died in 1888, oa 
the site of which now stands a tenement occupied 
by thirty-six families including 700 persons, as 
many as the congregation which used to gather in 
the church. 

—— That was a touching incident which Rev. C.5. 
Amaron told of the Roman Catholic mothers who 
came and begged him to take charge of the religious 
education of their boys, and he had to turn twenty 
of them away for lack of room in the French Protes 
tant College at Springfield. 


SUNDAY SOHOOL SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS’ UNION. 


The fourteenth annual June festival of this large 
and progressive body was held last Monday evening. 
Ladies and guests contributed to make the social 
hour and the dinner occasions of pleasure, and 
swelled the number of the assembly to over four 
hundred. The very pertinent question, What shoulu 
be the teaching in our Sunday schools in regard to 
games and amusements? was answered by two lay- 
men and two clergymen, the liberal rather than the 
conservative attitude having the most advocates. 
Mr. W. 8S. Slocum of Newton basing his convictions 
upon the best theories of education of the child life, | 
upon personal observation and upon what he finds 
recorded in the New Testament as to Christ’s method, 
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believes the whole question of a 
be settled by parents and teachers upon the plane of 
action born of contact with the life of Christ and 
ability or disability to live that life, nut by negative 
prohibitions largely the offspring of traditiou. Vice 
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and amusement are not synonymous, though the 
Puritans thought them so. 

Hoa. J. M. W. Hall of Cambridge conceded that 
the Bible gave no light upon particular cases, but 
claimed that it did lay down general principles 
which the Christian must obey. Duty must be set 
before pleasure. The good must not be accepted in 
place of the best. No amusement is innocent which 
makes likeness to Christ less and likeness to the 
world greater. Rev. Dr. P. S. Moxom believes the 
world needs very much more amusement today and 
this in order that men may be healthier in their re- 
ligious life, saner and more perfectly developed. 
Too many of our professional and business men have 
lost all capacity for amusement, have become ma- 
chines with a religious attachment on Sundays. 
More people go into desperate sin as the result of 
misery and monotony than through the ordinary 
amusements in which men indulge. More are in 
peril of body and soul from vacuity than from ex- 
cess. Wherever the church has attempted to legis- 
late on this subject it has infringed upon the law of 
Christ. There has been and is a vast amount of 
moral meddlesomeness in the world, Many people 
have abundant conscience for other people. The 
law is that “‘all things (except intrinsically evil] are 
lawful” for the Christian, but love for his neigh- 
bor’s welfare or his own ideal of self should compel 
him at times to abstain from that which in itself 
may be innocent. ; 

Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline thought that 
much which had been said by previous speakers ap- 
plied to adults, but children could not be trusted to 
decide. A standard must be formulated and im- 
posed while they are plastic. Amusements fur- 
nished by the home, or capable of being enjoyed 
there under the eye of parents, generally speaking, 
are innocent. Not so with those furnished by pro- 
fessional amusers. Differences of temperament, time 
and place must be taken into account. Many things 
that are innocent in homeopathic doses are harmful 


in excess. 
ns 


HAMPTON’S ANNIVERSARY. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER MC KENZIE, D. D. 





The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Hamp- 
ton Institute has naturally been filled with 
the thought of the man who has been the 
head and heart of the school from the begin- 
ning. After his long and unexampled service 
he rests from his labors. It was strange to be 
in Hampton without him. Yet this was, per- 
haps, less painful than his presence last year, 
when he was seen in his feebleness and it was 
sadly evident that his personal work was 
drawing to a close. Now he can be thought 
of in his repose, or, rather, in his new work, 
where all his powers are finding grand employ 
and the training of his busy years on earth is 
fulfilled in new but not entirely strange con- 
ditions. It was his request that he should be 
laid—his weary form—in the cemetery of the 
school. ‘‘ Let me be the next boy,’ he said. 
He lies with the boys in the quiet ground near 
the water, opposite the Soldiers’ Home. On 
the morning of May 25 the trustees and many 
other friends stood around his grave. The 
scholars sang ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’’ and there 
were a few moments of Scripture and prayer. 
The stillness was perfect and only the voice 
of Dr. McVickar was heard as he led our me- 
morial service. 

Then we turned to the work, for this still 
goes on. It isa fine tribute to the thorough- 
ness of General Armstrong’s work that it will 
go on, and upon the old lines and with his 
spirit. The school is especially favored in 
being able to advance to the office of principal 
the man who has long stood at the general’s 
side and wrought with him. Rev. H. B. Fris- 
sell is in all respects qualified for the position 
of responsibility and opportunity in which he 
has at once been placed. Whatever readjust- 
ments are necessary will be made. It is 


greatly to be hoped that the endowment of 
the school will be soon completed. While 
there is some profit in the close connection 
with the people which comes from a constant 
appeal for money, there will be a greater ad- 
vantage in the presence of the principal in the 
midst of the work, where his guiding hand 


is needed. Even with the endowment there 
will be abundant chance for all the friends 
of the institute to aid the school by their gifts. 
The confidence which has been given to the 
school in the past will be continued and will 
be expressed in many efficient ways. It will 
be General Armstrong’s school to the end. 
It is the wish of the trustees, if his family 
consent, to remove his resting form from the 
place where he asked to be laid, and where 
his wish was; gratified, and to lay it under the 
dome of the chapel, at the center of the wor- 
ship of teachers and scholars, and to set in 
the wall a tablet which shall tell of the life 
which he has given for others. 

The last report of General Armstrong is a 
paper of unusual value. It traces the history 
of the events which preceded the founding of 
the Hampton Institute, which was opened in 
1868 with two teachers and fifteen scholars. 
From 1871-1890 there were 723 graduates, and 
it is estimated that 150,000 pupils have been 
taught by them. The policy and methods of 
the school are discussed with the ability which 
belongs to aman so long identified with the 
work. The report should havea wide reading. 
as an important contribution, not merely to 
history but to this branch of educational 
science. Single sentences deserve selection. 
“Will the nation’s conscience and benevo- 
lence be quickened like its pride?’”’ Of right 
student material it is said, ‘ It takes hundreds 
of square miles and millions of people to pro- 
duce one first-rate man.’’ The Hampton stand- 
ard is high. ‘‘Our work is seed sowing; 
essentially germinant; it multiplies itself. 
That is its inspiration.’”’ Fhe work is ‘ to 
build up manhood and make good citizens for 
the country.’”’ Citizenship ‘ compels attention 
to the danger which it creates. There is noth- 
ing like faith in men to bring out the manly 
quality.” ‘ The ‘rainy day ’is apt to find one 
unprepared and almost helpless, but the right 
thing always happens.” ‘‘My own vitality 
depends on that of the school.” ‘‘ Being judi- 
ciously, fairly pitched into occasionally is a 
good tonic.’’ These were among the last 
thoughts of this soldier and statesman. 

The census for the past year gives 551 col- 
ored students, 137 Indians, 1 Russian; a total 
of 689. To these may be added 265 pupils in 
the Whittier School. The teachers make a 
long list of efficient workers. It is interesting 
to find that the number of applicants for the 
place of teachers is much in excess of the 
vacancies from year to year. Cencerning the 
readiness to engage in‘this work the principal 
remarks that ‘lives respond much more 
quickly than money to the needs of a cause 
like this. The building up of lives is full of 
inspiration.”” He makes an appeal in behalf 
of teachers who have long been in this ardu- 
ous service that they may have “a year off for 
rest.’ This would correspond to the Sabbat- 
ical year at Harvard and Wellesley. 

There have been some recent additions to 
the buildings which should be noted. For 
several years the school bas had the Mary 
Foote Memorial Hospital, the gift of friends 
in King’s Chapel, Boston. Now the Dixie 
Hospital has been opened on the school 
grounds for the benefit of the poor in the 
neighborhood and for the training of colored 
nurses. This is the work of Miss Alice M. 
Bacon. The results have been remarkably 
fine and it must be enlarged. This hospital 
has no immediate connection with the school, 
but is virtually an annex of the highest 
value. Money will be needed for its support 
and this will be given as the work and its 
needs are known. In the last year the Abby 
May Home has been built and opened. Here 
girls will be trained in domestic work. The 
home also provides a resting place for a tired 
teacher. This is chiefly the gift of friends of 
Miss May. A debt of $1,000 now rests upon 
the building, but this must soon be removed. 
The appointments of the school are nearly 


sufficient for its work. The school is prob. 
ably large enough for one place. Other schools, 
like that at Tuskegee and Gloucester, must 
extend this system of training through the 
South. But Hampton must have a system of 
drainage and this should be provided at once, 
Thé material equipment will then be worthy 
of the work. 

The memorial addresses by the trustees and 
others bore the highest tribute to the character 
of General Armstrong and to the thorough and 
wonderful work which he has done. The 
feeling was deep and strong. There was an 
evident sincerity in all that was said. There 
was nothing to conceal and nothing to explain. 
The simplest story of the great, good life was 
its true and sufficient praise. We knew that 
he would live in the school and in those whom 
he has sent out with the impress and inspira- 
tion of his own thought. His life will repeat 
itself, evenas he said. A chief among the build- 
ers of the republic will be that young soldier, 
the heir of missionary devotion, to whom 
was given a vast opportunity which he saw 
and embraced and fulfilled. His portrait, the 
gift of Miss Ellen Carruth of Dorchester, has 
been presented to the school, and will show 
the new comers what manner of man he was 
to those who have looked upon him. But his 
school will be his portrait, his statue, his 
monument, and there he will live and work as 
the years go on. 

ORES ae” eens 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


“ How can any sensitive and thoughtful man 
permanently possess good health?’ Long- 
fellow once asked. ‘ Outside I laugh,” said 
Dr. Holmes, ‘‘ but inside I never laugh. The 
world is too sad.” 


Few things are harder for me than to isolate 
myself from the calls and cries of the present 
in order fitly to consult the great oracles of 
the past... . We should at intervals—daily, 
I should say—withdraw our thoughts from 
the dusty road and trituration of time to the 
calm seat of eternity, and, while holding fast 
“the hour which cometh and now is,’’ remem- 
ber the greater truth of “‘ yesterday, today and 
forever.’’—Julia Ward Howe. . 


My teachers have always been more to me 
than the tasks they set. Character is a signet. 
Influence surpasses instruction. The smaller 
college increases the ratio of the particular 
man. It fosters individuality—every teacher 
comes to know every student—and individu- 
ality stimulates decisiveness, frankness, en- 
terprise. The product is hand-made.—Presi- 
dent M. W. Stryker. 


+... too 
With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song. 
I too have come through wintry terrors—yea, 
Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul 
Have come, and am delivered. Me the Spring, 
Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 
And with regenerate hope; the salt of life; 
And I would dedicate these thankful tears 
To whatsoever Power beneficent, 
Veiled though His countenance, undivulged His 


though 
Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 
Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 
And suffers me to know my spirit a note 
Of this great chorus, one with bird and stream 
And voiceful mountain—nay, a = how ja: 
And all but broken! of that lyre of life 
Whereon Himself, the master harp-player, 
Resolving all its mortal dissonance 
To one immortal and most perfect strain, 
Harps without pause, building with song the world. 


— William Watson, in London Spectator. 





The true climber knows the delight of 
trusting his path, of following it without 
seeing a step before him or a glimpse of the 
blue sky above him, sometimes only know- 
ivg that it is the right path because it is the 
only one and because it leads upward. The 
faithful plodder is sure to win the hights. 
Unconsciously we learn the lesson that only 
by humble doing can any of us win the 
lofty possibilities of being.—Lucy Larcom 
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SUGGESTIVE FAOTS. 


— The negroes of Virginia are said to pay 
taxes on property valued at $13,000,000. 

— Prof. Joseph Le Conte of the University 
of California is the author of a text-book on 
evolution, which is used as a text-book in Ox- 
ford University, England. The Orient pays 
tribute to the Occident. 

— In the arid lands of the Southwest and 
West, in 1890, 3,631,381 acres are now redeemed 
to agriculture and grazing by irrigation, but 
for every acre irrigated there are 247 still un- 
blessed by the touch of the water drawn from 
the mountain hights. 

—In a communication ‘addressed to a 
newspaper in the course of the past month 
Professor Mommsen, the eminent German his- 
torian, stated that, in his opinion, the recent 
anti-Semitic agitation had thrown back civili- 
zation in Germany at least a century. 

— Colonel Crook, who has been attached 
tothe White House staff ever since Lincoln’s 
time, says that the mail delivered at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion has never before averaged 
one half of its present volume. Telegrams 
come in at the rate of 300 every twenty-four 
hours, and of these three-fourths are recom- 
mendations of candidates for government 
places. 

— The following table shows approxi- 
mately how the electoral franchise stands in 
eleven principal parliamentary states: 


France—one voter in every 3.69 of population. 
Greece—one voter in every 4.36 of population. 
United States—one voter in about 4.50 of population. 
Germany—one voter in every 4.87 of population. 
Great Britain—one voter in every 6.13 of population. 
Italy—one voter in every 10.67 of population. 
Holland— one voter in every 15.02 of population. 
Norway—one voter in every 15.57 of population. 
Sweden—one voter in every 16.600f population. 
Hungary—one voter in about 18 of —-- 
Belgium—one voter in every 46.20 of population. 

-— I believe [ am within the bounds of fact 
when I say that probably nineteen-twentieths 
of the professional men in the South today, 
over the age of forty, plowed with their own 
hands for the first year or two after the war. 
Iknow itis soin Virginia. They plowed, but 
they were not plowmen. They plowed and 
labored betause it was necessary at first, but 
their brains were worth more, and they shortly 
found better use for them.—Thomas Nelson 
Page. 

— Ten years ago scarcely ore of the fol- 
lowing words were common; now they have 
forced their way into dictionaries, even those 
published in Great Britain: antipyrine, aqua- 
relle, bacteriology, blizzard, to boom, to cable, 
center-board, cocaine, cow-boy, to cycle, dude, 
dynamo, faddist, flabbergast, glissade, hypno- 
tist, impressionist, lanolin, log-rolling, ma- 
chine-gun, magazine-rifle, Mahatma, massage, 
melinite, menthol, mugwump, Neoplatonism, 
occultism, philatelist, photogravure, platino- 
type, polypody, prognosis, quadriform, range- 
finder, referendum, religiosity, saccharin, ship- 
railway, sloyd, telepathy, tuberculosis, vase- 
line and xylophone. 


— The earth is a great insulated globe 
filled with electricity or the capability of elec- 
trical vibration. The only problem is to 
awaken this electricity, to shake this immense 
earth so as to set this mighty world force 
swinging or wagging. Of course it will take a 
great force to start this motion, but there is 
no doubt we can get it. Electricians thought 
10,000 volts was a wonderful pressure. I have 
already stirred up hundreds of thousands, and 
the limit is far off. Instead of 300 vibrations 
I have already secured 3,000,000 a second. 
Give me the machine and I will make a spark 
half a mile long. Now, at Niagara, for in- 
stance, which is destined to be a marvelous 
center of electrical force for America, enough 
force can be secured to supply all needs of the 
human race twice over. By shaking the entire 
earth with the mighty power to be obtained 
there this earth electricity could be started. 





With this earth force in vibration, tie next 
problem would be to build machines able to 
catch and respond to the earth motion. There 
would have to be a synchronism between the 
electrical swinging of the earth and the ma- 
chine.—Prof. Nikola Tesla. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


It was a unique creation. Nothing of the 
kind had before existed which could pro- 
duce it or can account for it. It could 
bring to perfection other agencies and in- 
stitutions—it could not be reduced to them. 
It had a spirit, a law, a method of its own, 
and lost its prerogative just in proportion 
as it parted with its distinctive excellence. 
Its spirit was the inspiration which came 
from Christ, from His teaching and life, 
from His humiliation and cross and resur- 
rection, from a love in Him for men which 
was believed to be a 1nanifestation and guar- 
anty of the philanthropy of God; its law 
was His perfection; its method the imita- 
tion of His life—obedience, service, sacri- 
fice like His own. What impresses us is 
the power, the virtue, that went out fiom 
Him. There was a new social order, im- 
perfectly realized, yet begun and secure. 
All religions tend more or less powerfully 
to association. Other religious founders 
have been followed and have pointed out 
ways of life and salvation. Other leaders 
of men have been great reformers and have 
kindled enthusiasm. Others have been self- 
denying and benevolent. Jesus Christ, it 
was believed, though He was Lord of all, 
died for all. The influence of the death 
was dependent on the faith in the person. 
He put His own life into other lives because 
His life, while human, was no less divine, 
so that He was the life of many because He 
could be the life of all; and the life which 
was derived from Him was so beyond the 
strength and virtue of those who received 
it that they attributed it to Him and knew 
that they could not live without Him. 

To lose personal contact with Him and 
influence from Him was to fall to a lower 
plane of existence, to lose motive and ideal 
and achievement. And, imperfect as was 
the church, it was a true beginning of a 
universal and ideal society. No power could 
crush it. Its members stood not only the 
test of martyrdom but the test of character. 
The vicious became pure, the weak strong; 
the principle of saving the world by loving 
and blessing it, by praying for it and min- 
istering to it; the idea of a humanity which 
is an organism having a head, the archetype 
of its perfection and capable of bringing 
it to complete fulfillment—an organism in 
which He cares for every member, and the 
interest of each member is the desire of the 
whole body, and the whole is the blessing 
of each; the power of a faith, a hope, an 
expectancy reaching on into eternal ages 
and sure of an immortal good; the begin- 
nings of a love mightier than all that sepa- 
rates and divides and seen to be regnant in 
the heart of God—all this was introduced 
into that confused, perplexed, distracted 
ancient world in promise and some measure 
of realization, and it had one, and only one, 
conscious source. It was Christ’s life put 
by Him, as it was believed, into the lives of 
men for whom He died, and to whom He 
opened access to God and the kingdom of 
God and gave the Spirit of God.—From The 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. 


—_> 


WHY SNEER AT OREEDS? 


Dr. G. H. Gould of Worcester, the stalwart 
and genial champion of evangelical truth, ina 
speech ata Y. M. C. A. banquet in Worcester 
recently, made this point: 


It is the fashion of our time, in some quar- 
ters, largely to side track positive affirma- 
tions about religion. It is sweetly said that 
religion is a life and not a cieed, Most 
true. But is it forgotten by these irenic 
gentlemen, thus confounding cause and ef- 
fect, that creeds have created Christendom; 
that creeds religious and secular have made 
history down to this last decade of the nine- 
teenth century? 

It was a geographical creed burning in 





the breast of a young Genoese sailor which, 
400 years ago, discovered this continent. 
Europe today has a financial creed about 
honest money that leads her to send back 
our American securities and ship home our 
American gold. Let a merchant for one 
week go back on his mathematical creed of 
the multiplication table and where will his 
business be? It was a governmental creed, 
a political ‘‘ doctrine,’’ of a very pronounced 
sort which, thirty-two years ago, bombarded 
Fort Sumter, and it was a political doctrine 
of another type, as tenaciously held, which, 
after four years of bloody struggle, thank 
God, was gloriously crowned at Appo- 
mattox! 


THE PREACHER AND MODERN LIFE. 


He aims at producing, not a certain de- 
gree of intelligence or type of conduct but 
a moral condition that has irresistible affin— 
ity with the highest intelligence and inevi- 
tably expresses itself in the best conduct. 
His method is determined by his aim. For 
example, it is not his business to teach 
ethics, but he must preach ethically, with 
his mind informed and disciplined by the 
study of the most thoroughgoing moral 
science and his entire thought penetrated 
and suffused by the finest ethical spirit of 
the New Testament. It is not his business 
to teach Biblical criticism, “higher” or 
“lower,” but he should preach in full 
accord with the assured results of Biblical 
criticism and with the elevation and range 
and insight that a profound and sympa- 
thetic study of the Bible surely gives. It 
is not his business to teach comparative re- 
ligion, but he should preach with the intel- 
ligence and catholicity that a sympathetic 
study of the great religions of the world 
will certainly impart to his interpretation 
of essential Christianity. It is not his busi- 
ness to teach economics or sociology, but 
he should preach with that knowledge of 
the social and economic history of men and 
that familiarity with well-defined economic 
laws which will make his applications of 
Christian principle to industry and trade 
unerring and adequate. It is not his busi- 
ness to teach physical science, but he 
should preach with such full apprehension 
of clearly ascertained scientific facts and 
clearly demonstrated scientific principles 
that his preaching shall be illustrative and 
interpretative of the 





One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 
—Rev. Philip S. Moxom, in the Watchman. 


es 


A PARABLE FOR OONGREGATIONS. 


An inspector of mines was instructed by 
his government to examine the condition of 
his laborers at some distant smelting works. 
When he arrived he was painfully surprised 
at seeing the wan and pallid faces of the 
workmen. On inquiry he learned from the 
foreman that they suffered greatly from the 
effects of their being obliged to fan the fire 
in the furnace by constantly blowing into 
it with their mouths. This effort had, 
naturally, greatly weakened their lungs. 
‘*Good heavens!’’ exclaimed the inspector, 
‘have you then never heard of an instru- 
ment, the bellows, for blowing air into a 
furnace?’’ ‘*No, we have never heard of 
such a machine,’”’ rejoined the foreman. 
‘* Well, I will at once direct that efficient 
bellows be sent out to you.”’ His order is 
executed. After a few weeks he returns 
to the works and expects to find a great 
improvement in the looks of the poor oper- 
atives. To his great surprise and concern 
he finds them looking even worse than be- 
fore. ‘‘Have the bellows not arrived?” he 
asks. ‘‘O, yes,’’ is the reply, ‘‘and we 
have implicitly obeyed your instructions, 
but however energetically we may use them 
the furnace will no longer work.’’ The in- 
spector hastens to the furnace; he finds the 
fuel in its place, but all is cold and dark 
and black. ‘‘Why, you dotards,” he cries, 
‘‘you have omitted to kindle the fire! Of 


what possible use can the bellows be if 
there 15 no fire to be fanned into a glow?’” 
Ah, my brethren (continued the preacher), 
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the sermon is the bellows which may hope 
to be effective and to stir into enthusiasm 
the faith which glows within the human 
heart, but if there be not a spark of reli- 
gion within you what will the preacher's 
most forcible plea avail?— Rabbi Jacob. 
ae 


GIVE US A REST. 


I have sometimes feared lately lest medi- 
tation should become a lost art. Our life 
of today is so closely linked with practical 
issues and so widely open to them that we 
expend much of our time and strength in 
meeting these issues. The imperative need 
of existence, the scarcely less imperative 
demands of society, of church life, of phil- 
anthropic action and association, all these 
call us out of ourselves, and in so far as 
they eniarge our field of interest and activity 
it is well that they do. I myself profit too 
much by this enlargement to cavil at it, and 
yet I feel from time to time the importance 
of calling a halt in the forces with which I 
have to do and of setting in my view the 
matters already accomplished, the things 
already done, in order that in my eagerness 
after new gains I shall not neglect what I 
already possess, and thus lose much of its 
benefit. For I think, indeed, that we only 
really possess what we use. The poets and 
prophets, the historians and moralists are 
ours only if we use them. Hodge and Hans, 
or Bridget and Hannah have as good a right 
to Browning and Goethe, for example, as I 
have, but if they do not read them what 
possession have they inthem? And in order 
to realize upon these rights we must take 
time, time to go with the great thinker into 
his study, with the great poet into his 
Olympus, with the great saint into his 
heaven.—Julia Ward Howe. 





LIQUEFIED AIR. 
The greatest recent discovery in physics is 
that described by a London correspondent of 
the New York Sun in the following narrative: 


An audience of England’s greatest men 
spent Tuesday evening watching experi- 
ments which resulted in the production of a 
series of liquids strange to human eyes and 
possessing qualities never before known. 
They saw the natural gases, such as oxygen 
and nitrogen, even the air itself, reduced to 
liquids of the consistency of water. Liquid 
air by the pint was produced from the won- 
derful apparatus of Professor Dewar, whose 
investigations have suddenly won him a 
prominent place in the scientific world. 
His methods are even more interesting to 
the unscientific observer than his results. 

He has succeeded in producing, by means 
of vacuum and pressure, an almost incon- 
ceivable degree of cold. Measured by the 
Fahrenheit thermometer it is 360° below 
freezing, or 210° centigrade below zero. 
Oxygen can be liquefied at —182° centi- 
grade and nitrogen at —192°. When he 
produced these temperatures Professor De- 
war found in experimenting with air that 
instead of oxygen in atmosphere liquefying 
first at its proper temperature and nitrogen 
later one homogeneous liquid was formed 
without any disintegration. When the pro- 
cess is reversed, however, nitrogen is freed 
first and oxygen afterward. 

The effects of intense cold are marvelous. 
Liquid oxygen has strange magnetic and 
light-absorbing qualities. It is so trans- 
parent to heat that, notwithstanding its in- 
tense cold, it acts as alens. You may focus 
heat through it from one side and burn 
paper on the other. That, says Professor 
Dewar, is what happens with the sun’s rays 
on the earth, which are focused through 
infinite space. The vacuums produced by 
Professor Dewar’s apparatus are so nearly 
perfect that they contain gas of only one- 
millionth the density of common air. The 
temperature of infinite space, which is a 
perfect vacuum, the professor says, is —274° 
centigrade. He hopes to reach a tempera- 
ture of —240°, when hydrogen will liquefy. 
Professor Dewar yesterday produced lique- 
fied ozone by acting on vapor given off from 
liquid oxygen by electricity. Its splendid 
dark blue color is almost as dark as indigo. 





Ozone has not the same molecule as oxygen. 
The queer thing about liquid ozone is that 
when it goes back into gas again it explodes. 
It is stronger than dynamite as an explo- 
sive and this is simply because ozone goes 
back into the molecular form of oxygen so 
fast. 

Some wonderful effects of intense cold 
have already been discovered. Iron, for in- 
stance, at an ordinary temperature has only 
one-seventh the electric conducting power 
of copper, but if the temperature be re- 
duced to —200° its capacity as a conductor 
of electricity is mutliplied by fourteen. If 
we could get metals down to absolute zero, 
Professor Dewar said to an interviewer yes- 
terday, they would be perfect conductors. 
No expenditure of energy would be neces- 
sary and wire once charged would run on 
forever. The professor believes that one of 


‘the greatest problems of the world, namely, 


whether the cohesiveness of matter is de- 
pendent upon molecular motion or upon 
gravity, will in time be solved by means of 
investigations conducted in intense artificial 
cold. 

_— _ 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 

Bishop John H. Vincent of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church recently preached a scath- 
ing sermon in Buffalo, attacking the leading 
athletic club of the city for its encouragement 
of prize fighting, and calling upon all good 
citizens to arouse and suppress the poolrooms, 
saloons and brothels. He said: 


What shall be done? Let me show you 
our real hope. It is in the people. The 
times demand men—earnest men; not the 
few but the many; not leaders but men in 
multitudes who need no leaders; men who 
are open to the divine light, men whom God 
leads; men who believe in soul as well as in 
body, in principles as well as in policies— 
the old principles of righteousness for which 
the heroes stood and for which they died 
ages ago and because of which they live now 
and shall live for ages to come. 

We do not so much need great men as we 
do average men with great convictions and 
the courage of their convictions; common 
men with uncommon manliness; men whom 
employers cannot intimidate, political lead- 
ers browbeat, political tricksters purchase 
nor ecclesiastical masters control; men who 
talk out their opinions; men who go to the 
polls, and who remember the power of the 
primary meeting and go to the primaries 
also; men who have no masters to determine 
for them how they shall think and talk and 
vote; men who can organize and combine 
to cause surprises on the morning of elec- 
tion day, so that so-called leaders shall be 
compelled to recognize them when platforms 
are being constructed and the candidates 
being selected. It is wisely said that ‘laws 
cannot carry themselves into practice.’ 
We need men who, knowing what the laws 
are, will insist upon the execution or the re- 
peal of them. 


THE GRACE OF SIMPLIOITY. 
How beautifully this grace was exemplified 
by Phillips Brooks and Dr. A. P. Peabody! 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody, in his funeral eulogy 
upon the latter, truthfully said: 


Both of them were men to whom the one 
great reality of the world was the life of 
God in the souls of men, both of them 
devoted a power of industry almost without 
other parallel to the Supreme business of 
bringing this reality of God home to human 
hearts. Both of them stood, each in his own 
sphere, for the Christianity of life rather 
than for the Christianity of dogma. 

Both of them were wholly loyal sons of 
their own special communions, but the spirit 
of both was so catholic, so comprehensive, 
so alert for every sign of truth and power 
that both are claimed by a vastly greater 
fellowship, and both are mourned by a great 
company of souls of every—and of no—re- 
ligious name. 

Finally, both were adorned with that finest 
grace of the religious life—the grace of sim- 
plicity. It was not an effort and strain for 





‘them to live in the world of eternal truths; 


it was the natural home of their spirits, 
Rather was the descent to the slighter 
themes an effort. When they were on the 
hights then they were most at home. The 
passionate fervor of the one and the solid 
tranquillity of the other were alike the 
natural disclosures of their own souls. Ip 
the midst of the affectations and artifici- 
alities of modern life, what has it been to 
this community and to this university to 
have these witnesses that the simplest, 
most natural, most manly thing in the world 
is the Christian’s conscious and continuous 
communion with his God. 





THE WAR IS OVER. 

Some people do not recognize this, among 
them a subscriber to the Christian Advocate, 
who, disliking the erection of monuments 
commemorative of the heroes of the Confeder- 
ate Army, and making his dislike known, has 
received the following sensible reply from the 
editor, to whom he had sent a casuistical 
query: 

We doubt if the elder brother in the par- 
able of the prodigal son, after he got his 
eyes open to the situation and the recon- 
struction had taken place, would have for- 
bidden the sons of the prodigal to hang up 
portraits representing him before and, if 
they saw fit, while he was among the husks 
and after he came back. And even if he 
had never returned if it would have been 
any satisfaction to the aforesaid prodigal’s 
descendants to put up a tombstone in the 
family lot giving an account of anything 
good about him in their eyes we doubt, if 
the said elder brother was an ordinary man, 
with ordinary human feelings, whether he 
would have made a disturbance, provided 
those monument builders, portrait painters 
and tombstone erectors did not undertake 
to turn him and his descendants out of 
their part of the inheritance. I¢ is too late 
to repudiate General Grant’s act‘on at Ap- 
pomattox or to object to the consequences 
of it. 

. rr 

The highest possible conception is that of 
a life consecrated to a noble ideal. It may 
be unable to find expression for itself ex- 
cept through humble, even menial, services 
or through unselfish devotion, whose silent 
song is audible to God alone; yet such 
music as this might rise to heaven from 
every young girl’s heart and character if 
she would set it free. In such ways it was 
meant that the world should be filled with 
the true poetry of womanhood.—Lucy Lar- 


com. 





COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 


Below is a very incomplete list of the Commence 
ment and anniversary days of the leading educa- 
tional institutions. We shall be glad to be notified of 
additional dates or errors. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
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Holy in the German language—heilig— 
also means healthy; our English word whole 
—all of one piece without any hole in it—is 
the same word. You could not get any 
better definition of what holy really is than 
healthy—completely healthy. Mens sana in 
corpore sano.— Carlyle. 








Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 12, 
Wa.M. Topic: The Religious Journal in Relation to 
Church Work and Life. Speakers: Rev. A. E. Dunning, 
D. D., from the editor’s standpoint, and Rev. J. M. Dut- 
ton from the pastor’s standpoint. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A. M. 

ANDOVER CLASS, 1858. Thirty-fifth anniversary to be 
observed at Andover, Wednesday afternoon and even- 
ing, June 14. WILLIAM J. BATT, Class Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer. Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quit, D. D., 
Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE annual meeting of the American Education So- 
ciety will be held at No. 10 Congregational House, on 
Monday, the 19th day of June, A. D. 1893, at 2 o’clock 
p. M., to transact the following business, viz.: (1) To 
hear the report of the directors and to act thereon; (2) 
to hear the report of the treasurer and to act thereon; 
(3) to elect all officers of the society for the ensuing 
year and as many life members of the society as are 
necessary to fill any vacancy that may hive occurred in 
its membership; (4) to transact any other business that 
may properly be brought before the meeting. 

Boston, June 5. A. H. PLUMB, Recording Secretary. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—Anniversary, 
June 11-15. Sunday, June 11, 10.30 a. M., Chapel: Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s soy owe 4.30 P.M., Sermon to the 
qetuating class by Rev. rot. Edward ¥. Hineks. Tues- 
fay, June 13,9 A. M., Junior lecture-room: Examination 
of the Junior class in New Testament Greek; 10.30 A. M., 
Middle lecture-room: Examination of the Middle class 
in Systematic Tpemogy 2.30 Pp. M., Junior lecture-room: 
Examination of the Junior class in Biblical History; 

p. M., Senior lecture-room: Examination of the Sen- 
jor class in Church History; 7.45 P. M., Chapel: Anniver- 
sary of the Society of Inquiry, addresses by members of 
the Society. Wednesday, June 14, 8.30 A.M., Bartlet 
Chapel: Vocal Culture; 9.30 a.M., Junior lecture-room: 
Examination of the Junior class in Hebrew; 10.30 A. M., 
Middle lecture-room: Examination of the Middle class 
in Biblical Theology; 2.30 Pp. M., Chapel: Meeting of the 
alumni; necrology by Rev. C. C. Carpenter, Secretary; 
New Methods of Christian Work in aT oe Country, 
Rev. Gocage F. Kengott, and others; scussion; 6-9 
P.M., Bartlet Chapel: Social gathering of the alumni 
and other friends of the Seminary. Thursday, June 15, 
10.30 A. M., Chapel: Anniversary addresses by members 
of the graduating class; 1 P.M., Bartlet Chapel: Anni- 
versary dinner. 


AN INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY.—The faculty of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary propose to hold an Institute 
of Theology at the seminary buildings, 81 Ashland Boul- 
evard, from July 12 to 27, inclusive. etures will 
given from eight o’clock till eleven every morning. 

PRoGRAM.—1l, Outlines of Old Testament Theology. 
Professor Curtiss. 2. The Apocalypse a Practical Boo 
for Every Christian. Professor Gilbert. 3. Comparative 
Religion. Professor Harper. 4. New Testament Times. 
Professor Scott. 5. Methods of Social Reform. Profes- 
sor Taylor. 6. Christian Ethics. Professor Willcox. 
i. Eminent Scottish Preachers. President Fisk. Each 
course includes six lectures. 

EXPENSES.—Single room, one person, #8.00 for the six- 
teen days of the term; two rsons, $12.00. Member- 
ship ticket, admitting to all the lectures, $2.00. Board 
at reasonable rates. : 

APPLICATION.—Application must be made before 
June 20. The institute is open to women as well as men. 
eee, George H. Gilbert, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 

cago. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meets inthe Y. M. C,. A. Building, 148-150 Madison Street, 
at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. 


STATE MEETINGS. 





Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 13, 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 


THE AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 18 rep- 

tesented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
ME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 

House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. win B. 
mer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32 Congressieeas House. Office hours, 9 to5. An- 
tual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ForR- 
RIGN MISSIONS, Congregattonal House, No, 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasyrer; Charles E. 
Swett, Pees and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
a. Xork, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
cigty.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. ’ Rey. tal A. Hood, Congrega- 

1 House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region, Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 

on St., Chicago, Ill. William H Hubbard, 


ing, Agent-in-Charge. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOOCIETY.— 
4.4. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Fie} c., Con; tional House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
Ber, W. Sec.; C. 8. rrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Mashington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
Mademies and students for the mipistry. Institutions | 
Deaenized: ‘acific University, itman, Yankton, 
ne, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIERTY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 





lonaries, organizes and aids those that are 
Medy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other rell- 


gam literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secré- 
ry; W.A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; ching office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ban W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York 
y. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions ma 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P.. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, | Object: to 
improve the moral and social ‘condition of ne. 








p an ries; pr im '- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
baw — the Satior’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
an 


at. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

SHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
eember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerseu; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli. 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicited, ana re- 
mittances may sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNow, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 








Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


CRATHERN—TARBELL—In Mason, N.H., May 24, by 
Rev. Daniel Goodwin, grandfather of the bride, as- 
sisted by Rev. G. H. Merriam, Rev. C. F. H. Crathern 
of Boston and Sarah Gertrude, daughter of Charles 
W. Tarbell of New York City. 

KAMBOUR—PEABODY—In Lawrence, Mass, May 31, 
by Professor Smith of Andover Theological Seminary 
assisted by Rev. W. A. Keese, Rev. G. B. Kambour ot 
Templeton, Mass.,and Helen B. Peabody of Lawrence. 

MEARS—COOPER—In Bennington, Vt., June 1, by Rev. 
C. R. Seymour and Rev. D. O. Mears, the father of the 
goes, Sdward N. Kirk Mears and Elizabeth, daugh- 
er of Charles Cooper, Esq., of Bennington. 

SIDELINGER—TYLER—In Boston, June 1, by Rev. 
J. H. Yeoman, Ernest E. Sidelinger of Everett and 
Jennie N., daughter of Rev. A. H. Tyler of Roslindale. 

TAYLOR—GORDON—In Dorchester, Mass., May 24, by 
Rev. P. B. Davis, James H. Taylor and Alice I. Gor- 
don, both of Dorchester. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.! 














BALDWIN-—In Hill, N.H., Prof. Cyrus Baldwin, for 
many years a teacher at Kimball Union Academy, 
aged 82 yrs. 

BULLOCK—In Haverhill, Mass., May 31, Edwin O. Bul- 
lock, a deacon in Berkeley Temp e, Boston, and for 
some years a member of the Congregational Club, 
aged 55 yrs. 

JORDAN—In Westboro, Mass., May 25, Julia H., widow 
of the late Edmund W. Jordan of Somerville, Mass., 
aged 64 

TUCKER—In Danvers Centre, June 3, Samuel A. 
Tucker, aged 54 yrs, 5 mos. 





TUTTLE—In New York City, at the Hahneman Hos 
ew May 30, Addie M., wife of George H. Tuttle of 
roken Bow, Neb., and daughter of Deacon A. Shedd 

of Franklin, Vt. 

WHITIN—In Whitinsville, Mass., June 4, W. D. Whitin, 
aged 5l yrs. He was a graduate of Yale Coliege, class 
of 63, and bad been for many years a prominent manu- 
factiirer. He was a deacon of the Congregational 
church in Whitinsville and for more than twenty years 
had been superintendent of the Sunday school. 


DEACON JOSEPH LITTLE, 


Who died tn Newbury, Mass., May l4, aged ninety-four, 
was the oldest resident of the town. @ was deacon in 
the First Church about forty years. Nearly a half-cen- 
tury ago he represented his town in the Legislature 
several terms, and had ever been a leading and honored 
citizen. He resided on the farm which had been in 
session of the family since the first settlement in 1635, 
and was of the sixth generation. His father was Rev. 
Silas Little (Dartmouth College, 1776). All who ever 
knew Deacon Little would bear willing testimony to his 
upetgnt Christian character. His wife survives him at 
the age of ninety-four. Born on adjoining farms they 
were playmates in childhood and loving companions in 
outh, middle life and old age, and their career strik- 
ingly illustrates the beauty o happy, wedded Christian 
lives—one in thought, purpose and deed. Their church 
and married life began almost simultaneously and ex- 
tended overa pes of nearly seventy-two years. They 
outlived all their contemporaries, retaining their re- 
markably strong religious convictions and mental facul- 
ties throughout. Their eight children all grew to man- 
hood and womanhood, four of whom survive. 








RIcH, red blood as naturally results from taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as personal cleanliness results 
from free use of soap and water. This great posiiiee 
thoroughly expels scrofula, salt rheum and all other 
impurities and builds up every organ of the body. Now 
is the time to take it. 

The highest praise has been won by Hoop’s PILLS for 
their easy, yet efficient action. Sold by all druggists. 
Price 25 cents. 











Of Frederick, Md., suffered terribly for over 
ten years with abscesses and running sores on 
his left leg. He wasted away, grew weak and 
thin, and was obliged to use a cane and crutch. 


Everything which could be thought of was done 
without good result, until he began taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which effected a perfect cure. Mr. Hauer is 
now in the best of health. Full particulars of 
his case will be sentall who address 

C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Hooo's PILtS8are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache and biliousness. 











“Feeling”’ the Pulse. 


Once in a long while we “ feel’ the market by making 
a few specimen pieces of some novel style and testing the 
artistic demand for it. 

Such pieces are always sold much under their real value, 
for they are finely made, and we do not expect to get our 
money back on the first specimens of any production. 

This week we are testing the possibilities of a sale for 
“Pure Colonial’ Chiffonieres, and we have half a dozen 
specimens on exhibition, marked at very low prices. They 
are finished in Ivory Enamel and Gold with solid pierced 
brass trimmings. 

Every Colonial detail is faithfully preserved; the old 
wreath escutcheons, the handle plates, the erratic paneling 
and queer old carvings, the Colonial ribbon drapery and 


gold moldings. As an accompanying piece for a Brass Bedstead they are as appropriate 


as if designed to order. 





Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


So soon as the money market becomes quiet 
at one spot trouble develops elsewhere. The 
failures of large banks at Milwaukee and Ta- 
coma during the past week, the troubles of the 
large Grant Locomotive Works, the assign- 
ment of a Chicago broker are fresh symptoms 
indicating the widespread character of the 
disease of the business world. Liquidation 
has been very marked at Chicago in the local 
stocks of that city and on the part of grain 
speculators. And if this liquidation is less 
acute at many other points it is none the less 
urgent and painful, as witness the large and 
persistent demand upon the banks of the chief 
cities of the East. Constant drafts are being 
made upon New York banks for assistance. 

And the ability of the banks of the East to 
facilitate this national liquidation is reduced 
hy the constant drain upon the country’s gold 
supply, a drain which has to be met almost 
entirely by the New York banks at the outset, 
although it is of course the whole country 
which paysinthe end. Bad business abroad 
and the Australian bank failures have precipi- 
tated an additional liquidation in England 
and one in which American securities happen 
to be considerably concerned. Sterling ex- 
change has been held remarkably strong and 
the gold shipments amounted to $6,500,000 in 
the week ending June 3. The treasury stock 
of free goki is reduced to $90,000,000 or less, 
and there is no end yet to these gold exports. 

This country is well stocked with wheat, 
cotton, iron, wool and most of the great staple 
products. They are all selling at very low 
prices. As this country is a large surplus pro- 
ducer of wheat and cotton it must depend for 
a market and price upon outside demand and 
it is not very satisfactory to nvute that the 
European demand for either wheat or cotton 
will not increase much for some time to come. 
It is a curious state of affairs that the country 
is embarrassed by its extraordinary productive 
capacity. Production tends always to keep 
well ahead of the ordinary demand for con- 
sumption and consequently always tends to 
force prices downward. 

It is a case of this country being “long” of 
merchandise, as the brokers would say, and 
comparatively “short ”’ of the world’s money— 
gold. And still the imports of merchandise 
are enormous and show no signs of decrease. 


The trouble is not local, it is world wide. 
South America has had its collapse, so has 
Australia. England has been expanding 


her investments in all quarters of the globe; 
the process of inflation went on till the 
inevitable break came first in one quarter, 
then in another. Only her investments in 
the United States are found to be marketable 
in a crisis. England has been liquidating in 
all directions. Naturally her sales affeet us. 
Beyond that we have our own troubles. Dis- 
trust of the Government’s ability to maintain 
gold payments is widespread. A repeal of the 
Sherman act would mean putting an end to 
the issue of gold demand obligations for the 
purchase of silver. Repeal that law and the 
Gowernment at once begins to recuperate and 
increase its gold reserve. Confidence that one 
dollar of the Government issues would be as 
good as another would lead to confidence in 
many other directions. 

While a repeal of the Sherman act would 
help matters in this country very much a re- 
vival abroad would be quite as important for 
us. Happily good crops in Europe may pro- 
duce something of a recovery there this fall. 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES +; *"*, 


Send for references, HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST, 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma. Wao 








‘ iUARA D a lead- 
D 72. Trust 

oe Agi iT E par. Suitable 

small investments, 

4d a furnished by W. E. 


Lown, Mills 


Building, New York, 


Financial. 





Are You Saving 
Money ? 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. Our book will 
give you some hints. 
Sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘Boston mass.” 


Boston, Mass, 
Presse men Che tise Comured stim tist. 





COLUMBUS 


Discovered a New World where, 
to-day, In millions of homes, his 
name is honored. The 


Meena 


BENEFI ces 


see 


Has discovered a way to put com- 
fort and luxury In these homes at 
60 percent, of the usual cost. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


35,000 MEMBERS. 

&105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 
&1,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
87,000,000 Paidin DEATH LOSSES. 


The NEW POLICY ofthe Massachusetts 
Benefit Association has nosuperior. lt gives 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 
ues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options, 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 





FIRST MORTGAGES or" Poor 

erty. I..cerest pay- 

Oavie semi-annually in Gold & Guaranteed. 

Conservative appraisals and certified photograpbic 

views of the securities mailed Free. Unquestion- 

able references. Write for particulars. he No. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 





lowa Loan & Trust Co,, 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,009 
each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of @100,000 bonds. 

The long experience ana conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex. 
Treas. Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass. Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent, 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 








Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 

Authorized Capital - - = $2,000,000 

Capital paid in 1,500,000 
ORGANIZED IN 1885 

Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4} years. 

Paid Dividends of 77, per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 
t 


WANTED. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and the rent 
ing, care and selling of Western city and farm roperty3 
experienced officers and attorneys, prompt an¢ jable 
service and reasonable charges for selling Western rea) 
estate at its full market value. 

Correspondeuce solicited. 


The Boston Real Estate and Trust Company, 
67 Mitk Street, Boston, Mass. 


~ KANSAS LANDS SOLD. — 


If you own lands in Kansas and want a reliable 
agent call upon or write to 


The City Real Estate TrustCo. 


Capital paid in, 8650,000. 


60 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


0/ TRUST-CERTIFICATES 


Q _ With Semi-Annual Interest 
COUPONS ATTACHED. 


@uaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time. 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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INVESTMENT 





PROFITABLE, 
SAFE AND 


to be developed at once. 


a hhh rinniees 


Are you interested ? 


—_ 


ee al a 


@=6e @ 6G 8680206020060 0602060020068 23 


AT 


I have secured a beautiful tract of land in one of Boston’s 


$5,000 will be needed to develop it. 
the whole amount has been taken by Boston parties, 
of stock $100. each; full paid and non-assessable. 


I BELIEVE WE CAN DOUBLE OUR MONEY WITHIN THREE YEARS. 


Write for particulars. 


HOME 


most delightful seaside suburbs, only six miles out, which is 
$20,000 pays for the land and 


Already nearly half of 
Shares 











Address, 


Cc. J. BROWN, 
, 178 Devonshire St., Room 523., 
F Boston. 
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GENERAL ARMSTRONG’S PLAN FOR 
HAMPTON. 


It is a wonderful fact that the scheme 
which has proved so successful in educating 
colored people and Indians should have been 
evolved almost entirely in one man’s mind. 
General Armstrong tells the story of it in that 
interesting volume, Twenty-Two Years’ Work 
of Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute. He refers to his experiences among the 
Hawaiians as furnishing the first suggestions, 
and gives the following account of the incep- 
tion of the plan: : 


A day dream of the Hampton school, 
nearly as it is, had come to me during the 
war a few times—once in camp, during the 
siege of Richmond, and once one beautiful 
evening on the Gulf of Mexico, while on the 
wheelhouse of the transport steamship IIli- 
nois, en route for Texas, with the 25th Army 
(negro) Corps, for frontier duty on the Rio 
Grande River, whither it had been ordered, 
under General Sheridan, to watch and if 
necessary defeat Maximilian in his attempted 
conquest of Mexico. The thing to be done 
was clear—to train selected negro youth 
who should ge out and teach and lead their 
people, first by example, by getting land 
and homes; to give them not a dollar that 
they could earn for themselves; to teach 
respect for labor, to replace stupid drudgery 
with skilled hands; and, to these ends, to 
build up an industrial system for the sake 
not only of self-support and intelligent la- 
bor but also for the sake of character. And 
it seemed equally clear that the people of 
the country would support a wise work for 
the freedmen. I think so still. 

The missionary plan in Hawaii had not, I 
thought, considered enough the real need and 
weaknesses of the people, whose ignorance 
alone was not half ‘the trouble. The chief 
difficulty was, with them, deficient charac- 
ter, as itis with the negro. He is what his 
past has made him; the true basis of work 
for him and all men is the scientific one— 
the facts of heredity and surrounding, all 
the facts of the case. There was no enthusi- 
asm for the manual labor plan. People 
said, ‘‘ It has been tried at Oberlin and else- 
where and given up; it doesn’t pay.”’ ‘Of 
course,’’ said I, ‘‘it cannot pay in a money 
way, but it will pay in a moral way, espe- 
cially with the freedmen. It will make them 
men and women as nothing else will. It is 
the only way to make them good Chris- 
tians.”’ 





Anciers® 


REELS. OUTFITS. 


HINEN Tg 


ODS, 








WE Manufacture Fine 
RODS, REELS FISHING TACKLE, 


SELL THEM AT FAIR PRICES, AND WARRANT 
ALL GOODS THAT BEAR OUR TRADE MARK. 











and 
other 





Send 5 cents in stamps to pay postage on the 
“Chubb” Catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 


Please mention the 


| CAN YOU SELL BICYCLES? 


Frow friend to friend goes the story of the excel- 
lence of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and what it has ac- 
complished, and this is the strongest advertising 
We 
endeavor to tell honestly what Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
and what it will do, but what it has done is far 
Its un- 
equaled record of cures is sure to convince those 
who have never tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla that it is 


which is done on behalf of this medicine. 


more important and far more potent. 


an excellent medicine. 


A THING Worth KNOWING.—Such an opportunity 
as the one chronicled on another page israre. From 
the story there given it appears that Paine’s Furni- 
ture Company occasionally makes a few specimens 
of a new article to test the demand before manu- 
facturing it. These specimens are always custom- 
made, and at the same time very low priced. The 


advertisement of this house in another column 


gives the particulars of one such opportunity this 


week. 


, CAREFUL preparation is essential to purity of 
foods. It is wisdom and economy to. select those 
that are pure. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is prepared with the greatest care, and 
infants are assured the best. Grocers and Druggists. 





A Supply of = = 
- = Fine Stationery 


Is one of the necessary 
purchases for the sum- 
mer outing. Have you 
ever tried any of the 
correspondence 
papers made by the 


Whiting Paper Co.? 


Ask your stationver 
for ‘‘ Whiting’s Pa- 
pers.”’ Their “ Stawnp- 
ARD LINEN” and “‘ No. 
1 Quatity” are the leaders—the name isin the 
center of the sheet. Any box bearing the 
above trade-mark is guaranteed to be correct 
for all the uses of polite society. 





WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK and PHILA. 





ERFECT Condition of 
leather comes of Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings, 








= 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO., 

a2 Vesey St., New York, 











Remington 
Bicycles 


are 


Up to Date. 


Six patterns. Weights, 20 to 44 pounds. 
Prices $100 to $145. Responsible 
agents wanted. 


Send for Catalogue. 





REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is DR. WARNER'S 
CoRALINE Dress- STAy. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents, 
Soid by leading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 











There’s a wheel in the life of all men, which 
taken every day, leads on to manliness. It is a 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 








Columbia catalogue. 45 com webensive engravings. 
The most exhaustive cycling pr ina published. Free 
at Columbia agencies. —— for .wo two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 








POST MILLS, VT. 


Vongregationalist. 


New York City. 


313-315 Broadway, 
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| KEEP COOL 


inside, outside, and all the way through, 


HIRES’ peer 


This great Temperance drink ; 
is as healthful, as it is pleasant. Try it. 












*‘Many diseases 
arise from one cause 
—blood impurity. 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


Fur fy the blood and, 


thus, go to the root 
of many maladies.” 


25 cents a box. 














Fe WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. [L, 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects, 
ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments. 


REFRESHING PERFUME. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prepared only by L 
Robert Low’s Son. Ltd., 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 











NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH 


Sent to any part of the country. The 


CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 


Ever discovered. Whole families van be cured at a 
trifling expense. A cure guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Give us your address, it will cost you nothing, 
and we will mail to you a book containing full descrip- 
tion of this marvelous discovery. 


DR. F. ECCLES. 
Free trial at the office. 
181 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEAFNESS: 


tion known. Grease 
tng treatment. 10cents. Prof. B.B. 














WHAT MEN SAY. 


— One thing is certain. If the United 
States is ever again to be a maritime powera 
naval force larger than that we now possess 
is indispensable. A navy is the handmaid of 
commerce. England has spent two dollars to 
our one in enlarging and strengthening her 
navy. England knows the nation which is 
destined ultimately to be her rival for the car- 
rying trade of the world, and means at any 
cost to maintain her supremacy upon the sea. 
—Ezx-Secretury of the Navy Tracy. 


—— If we did one-twentieth as much shout- 
ing before election as we do after we might 
accomplish something in the interests of right- 
eousness. Now let us stop castigating gam- 
blers and their lackeys and turn round and 
chastise ourselves. We need it more than 
they do. Should not the humiliating experi- 
ences of the last three weeks hammer intu our 
thick but pious skulls the importance of com- 
bining our forces and voting for good men, 
irrespective of party ?—Rev. John L. Scudder of 
Jersey City. 


— All classes of educated men, from the 
political economist at one end of the line to 
his deadly enemy, the sentimental philanthro- 
pist, at the other, including on the way busi- 
hess men, students of philosophy, professional 
teachers and laborers for good among the poor, 
are more fully agreed as to the expediency of 
introducing manual training extensively into 
the schools than they are upon aay other pro- 
ject of the time. The field is white to the har- 
vest, but where are the laborers ?—Gen. Fran- 
cis A. Walker. 


-— There are some Christian people who 
expect God to sanctify them by a kind of 
hypnotism, and no conception can be more 
pernicious or more disastrous to the @@velop- 
ment of Christian perfection. Hypnotism 
seems to be effective only with persons of a 
feeble will, and it makes their feeble will 
feebler still. ...If a man prays to God to 
sanctify him and because he feels very happy 
says that God has done it, [ am obliged to 
answer that sanctification in its completeness 
includes your action as well as God’s action, 
and that I must wait to see whether God has 
really sanctified you; that I can only see it 
in your good works.— Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale. 


— Probably if the cities of the country 
were governed upon the same principles as 
the —— Trust Company, or any other solvent 
and well-organized and well-managed corpo- 
ration, the taxes would be one-half, the rents 
would be one-half, and the income of the 
wage-earner would be that much more for the 
living of himself and his family and the in- 
vestment of the home which is to cover himn- 
self and his children. ...I hope the time 
will come when municipal politics, which is 
simply the business of every man in the mu- 
nicipality, will be absolutely divorced from 
state and national politics.—Hon. Chauncey 
Depew. 


— Considering the religions of mankind 
as phenomena, and valuing them according to 
their relation with the series of organic de- 
velopments, and leaving aside in the estimate 
all the prejudices of education, it seems to the 
student clear that Christianity occupies a 
peculiar place in these modes of thought. 
More than any other it is, in the essentials of 
its form, in the direct trend of psychic de- 
velopment. In my own mind the doctrine of 
Christ is the summit and crown of the organic 
series. It expresses the final result of that 
directed striving which began hundreds of 
millions of years ago, and through infinite toil 
and pains has led to this supreme accomplish- 
ment. It offers the natural line of escape 
from the evils of Hedonism, and the curse 
which self-cousciousness brought upon man- 
kind.—Prof. NV. S. Shaler. 


_——, 


To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use’ 


AYER’ 


It -prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing 





What Can Cuticura 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, and beau. 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 
Children, the Curicura 
of Remedieghy KeMEDIES willdo. They 
speedily cure itching 
and burning eczem 
and other yainful a 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutely pure, 
eee unfailing, 
they appeal to mothers 1 3 the best skin purifiers 
and beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your chil4ren years of mental as well as phys. 
ical ryryer ey! reason of personal disfigurement 
added to ly torture, Cures made in childhood 
are 8 » permanent, and economical. Sold every- 
where. PotrerR Drua anv CHEM. CorP., Bostom 
aa~ “ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


y’ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
BAB by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure, 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and 
‘Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plasteg, 
the first and only pain-killing plaster. 



















ALL THE FAMILY USE 























Because it heals all skin affections and 
allays irritation. It will positively cure 


Eczema, Itching, 
Chafing, Erysipelas, 
Burns, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample © nd 
Use COMFORT SOAP, 


The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
A WORTHY INSTITUTION. 


Talladega College needs money and deserves 
it. Its location is unsurpassed. Talladega was 
an educational center before the war. Several 
state and denominational institutions are lo- 
cated here. The buildings are well adapted 
to educational purposes, but the accommoda- 
tions for lecture and recitation rooms are in- 
suficient. New dormitories must be built. 
The enrollment for the last year has been be- 
tween five and six hundred. Many who have 
sought admission have been regretfully turned 
away because there was no place for them. 
Prsident DeForest, by several years of suc- 
cessful service, has proved himself to be a 
god man for the place. The teachers are 
consecrated and experienced educators. I re- 
ently spent two days in the school, visiting 
every recitation-room from the lowest primary 
grade to the theological class in Greek exe- 

sis. The industrial departments are of the 
fighest value. Graduates are not only trained 
in science and philosophy, but also in the arts 
of home life and the trades. Some so trained 
have already commenced to compete success- 
fully as builders and contractors in the mar- 
kets of our Southern cities. Any servant of 
Christ having money to invest in helping on 
His kingdom can put it into Talladega Col- 
pte good advantage. d 

elby, Ala. A. T. CLARKE. 


AS TO CONSECRATION, 


Permit a word of caution regarding the 
vhrase ‘‘ renewing consecration,” in a recent 
prayer meeting topic. There is a considerable 
danger that this phrase here, and elsewhere 
too, will do harm in weakening the force of 
that one solemn and all-inclusive consecration 
made in the public confession of joining the 
church. With many others, I have long felt 
that the evils in all forms of what are called 
“consecration services’’ in revival wicetings 
and elsewhere are grave. I certainly should 
refuse to dishonor my confession of Christ by 
joining in such a service, as I used to refuse 
to perform the marriage ceremony again for a 
couple celebrating their silver wedding, as 
sometimes asked to do in the back country. 
A renewed recognition of the consecration 
originally made may be useful. If it be said 
that the difference is one of words only, the 
reply is ready. Words stand for things, and 
itis easy to see that the word will often take 
on the lower meaning from the baser use. 
Professor Phelps used to caution his students 
against using the phrase ‘the sacred desk,” 
instead of pulpit, for he said this was sure to 
cheapen the high calling of the ministry. 
There is a decided loss in spirituality in these 
debasements of the higher meanings of the 
Scriptures to serve a temporary purpose. 

READER. 


THE DIVINITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Will you allow me to use your paper through 
which to commend to intelligent laymen 


everywhere the little book on The Divinity of |- 








Christ, just issued by the Andover professors ? 
It is a calm, scholarly, modern setting forth of 
this greatest of all great central themes of our 
faith, in a style so interesting as to commend 
it to men who have only so much time to give 
to theological reading, and who ask for the 
results of scholarship and investigation so 
compactly presented by competent investiga- 
tors as to be of the nature of a hand-book to 
which they can turn when assailed by contro- 
versy and troubled by doubt. The writers 
are expositors rather than controversialists. 
Within the compass of 233 pages they have 
compressed volumes of thinking and research. 
Let our intelligent laymen master this volume 
and abide in the confidence, “ Truly this was 
the Son of God.” The book ought to be in 
every Christian family and in every Sunday 
school library in the land. Rrven THomas. 
a Ean a 2 Re 

I used to think that from one’s exercises at 
conversion it was possible to determine, with- 
out doubt, the reality of a work of grace. I 
have learned that this is perfectly illusory. I 
have known several persons whose exercises 
seemed of the most marked and satisfactory 
character, yet who soon fell into open sin and 
died the avowed enemies of God and of all 
goodness. I see the necessity of cultivating 
with assiduous care the first dawnings of re- 
ligious feeling and of insisting strongly on 
practical obedience to God, ever remembering 
‘that this is the love of God, that we keep 
His commandments.”—Dr. Francis Wayland. 
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| Disinfect. 
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IPMPTY is THE KITCHEN- 


——BRIDGET’S GONE. 4 
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Because they did not use 
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Washins Powder: on. 


MADE ONLY BY 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., - - CHICAGO, 


Philadelphia, 
































Boston, Montreal. 








Simply—Soak, 
Boil and Rinse 
Then it’s easy 
enough—and safe 
enough, too. Mill- 
ions of women 












are washing in 
a ‘\ this 
uae~ way. 
Sy J -y - Are 
WWE? =~ "F you? ' 


Soak your clothes in Pearline 
and water (over night is best); 
boil them in Pearline and 
water twenty minutes; rinse 
them —and they will be clean. 
When you think what you 
save by doing away with the 
rubbing, the saving of health, 
the saving of clothes, the sav- 
ing of hard work, time and 
money—then isn’t it time to 
think about washing with 
Pearline ? 
Beware of imitations. 355 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


Western Mortgages Collected. 


TheCity Real Estate Trust Co. 


With a paid in capital of $650,000, and no obligations, 
solicits the collection of Mortgages and Bonds in the 
West, and the care, rental ana sale of Real Estate. 

Write, or call at 


60 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Charges Reasonable. 


BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 


fe) ‘ 


HAIR A” SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 


Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
x Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
: skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 


sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


ALABASTINE 


Is recommended 
o by the Michigan 
7? State Beard of 
oD Health for its 
AA 
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sanitary quali- 


ties. 

WALL PAPER 18 
OFTEN POISONOUS, 
Kalsomine Scales 
N and Rubs Off, 

¢ ALABASTINE igadry 
nh powder ready for use 
by adding cold 
water. Can be easi- 
o} ly brushed on by any 
S one. When fixing your 
cetlin and walls 
combine health, 
beauty and econ- 
omy by using Ala- 
bastine. 

1 yd.of walteov- 
ered for 1 cent. 

Costs less than Kal- 
somine, 
Paint, Makes Pure, 
Porous, Pretty coat- 
in 




















THE Docres One ages 
ris enough, you 
Pape tt tee here. Baby 


White and 12 beau- 


recover but cannot 
thrive.” 
tiful tints shown on 
sample card, Send 


Alabastine is Pure. f ith full in 

or one with y 

Alabastine is Permanent, formation. x. 
w a : N 

Alahastine is Pretty. ALABASTINE CO, 


149 High St., Boston. 





trial, Latest 
finely finished. 
best material used and warranted for 3 











TYPEWRITERS. 


Un diced advice given, All makes half-price. 


Sh here for exam! egy = iz 
eee 9 
8t., New York. 
Chicago. 
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BEADQUARTELS, { 186 Monroe &t., 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 


Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 
before satisfactory repainting can be done. When buying if infin 
properly made. Time has proven that white lead made by the “Old Dutch” 
and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 
«* ARMSTRONG & McKELVY" (Pittsb'gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK”’ (rittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) ‘RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
“‘CORNELL " (Buffal ““ SOUTHERN” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** JEWETT " (New York) 
tinting these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
t Broadway, New York. 
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the“Tast Straw” 


—is low=crowned and broad 
brimmed. 


tensive Stock of 


Xclusive Specialties 
in Straws, Soft Hats and 
Lounging Caps, at 


Jackson & Co.’s, 
126 Tremont St., opp. Park St. Church. 





A Candy Whale 

may be hugely sweet, 
and very expensive; but it really 
isn’t a practical sort of a fish. The 
marvelous things of life have their 
place; but not in the front file of 
every day business, 

A Maine man says: ‘I keep 
my hundred dollar watch at home 
to look at, and carry a new quick- 
winding Waterbury, which keeps 
just as good time.” 

Wise man. He knows what it 
costs to keep a fancy watch in re- 
pairs; sO do you; if you own one, 
LEAVE IT AT HOME, 

Your jeweler sells the new quick- 


winding Waterbury; ali styles 
and cases; jeweled works, 





8 June 1998 
Lead is best; properly applied it. will not 
copalatie® Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by 
Stri ure White Lea 
trictly P hite Lead 
other method of manufacture. This process consumes four to six n.onths time 
** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) ““ KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 
«« BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) «« MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 
** COLLIER " (St. Louis) ‘SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) ‘* UNION " (New York) 
You get the best in buying them. You can produce any desired color by 
For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. 
NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Vee Paints are composed of pure Linstead 


ad 








P o the best is cheapest. Strictly Pure White | 
In ain to the wood and forms a permanent base for 
portant to obtain 
process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot obtained by any 
standard paint. 

** ATLANTIC ” (New York) ** LEWIS" (Philadelphia) 

** BROOKLYN "’ (New York) **‘SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

“* DAVIS-CHAM BERS” (Pittsburgh) **ULSTER" (New York) 
are standard brands of strictly ag Lead made by the “Old Dutch” process, 
Lead Tinting Colors. ; 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 

H NS" Ath 
. W. JOH Viel 
epee ee 


on! and the highest grade ol pigments. They are 
wombined by processes exclusively our own andare unequaled by any in richness and permanency of 
color. One gallon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet two coats without thing and can be 
Sifely thinned with Y gallon linseed ail to one gallon peunt Sor hirst coal 

SAMPLE CARD OF56 SHADES. INSTRUCTIONS FoR VSE AND SUGGESTIONS FoR PAINTING ETc. FREE BY MAIL. 


Peng ga) ot 
y7 NEWYORK JERSEY CITY CHICAGO <4 H W. Ji Co. 
Sr PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ATLANTA, ) . W. JOHNS 6. 














RANGES & 


MAGE FiEATERS 


Were Awarded the GOLD MEDAL and the SPECIAL DIPLOMA at the last three Exhibitions 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association where shown. No other makers of 
STOVES OR FURNACES ever received such CONTINUED ENDORSEMENT. 





Careful Preparation THE MACEE 
of Food Boston Heater | 

ili ‘ FURNACE 

Is unavailing without the aid of a See Foihenting wid eerie Gi vnly, or | 


good cooking apparatus. The best 
cooks demand the best ranges and | 
stoves. Miss Parloa who inaugur- } 
ated the American Cooking School, GUARANTEE it to give perfect 
always uses and recommends the satisfaction tn every particular if | 
MAGEE AS THE BEST. properly arranged and used. | 


in COMBINATION with HOT 
WATER, IS EVERYWHERE 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. We 





4 MAY WE SEND YOU A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR WITH REFERENCES —LETTERS FROM USERS ? 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., .%titsi'st Saw Von os Bore Se Gaitioo. 











| stem-winding. $4 to $rs. Po 


SEWER GAS 


And all other dangerous exhalations 
from the plumbing are the result of a 
foul condition of the pipes caused by 
the sluggish passage of waste matters 
through them. This standing menace 
to the health of the household can only 
be removed by using Fixtures which 
are self-scouring. The Sanitas Plumb- 
i ing Appliances accomplish this with 

certainty, and are a complete sanitary 
protection. 

Send for Special Health Pamphlet. 

SANITAS M’°F’G CO., 48 to 54 Union 
Street, Boston. 
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SMITH & ANTHONY CO., Proprietors. 


Branch Houses at New York and Chicage. 
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